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T is only once in a ver 
great while it happens 
that an accident 

works to good ad- 

vantage in the end, 
and this proved to be 
the case with Foster, 


who always was a 
And so he declares that 
both the 


which he 


lucky fellow. 


the end was worth incon- 


venience and the loss sus- 
tained. 

One-half of man’s trouble nowadays 
—as may be gleaned from a casual 
glance at the daily 
caused by his inability to understand 
an automobile; the other half—as like- 
wise may be gathered from the source 


of our daily information—is, as it al- 


newspapers—is 


ways has been and always will be, due 
Foster 
knew little or nothing of the latter 
quantity, being a bachelor, and his ef- 
forts to become better acquainted with 
the motor car had led to anything but 
pleasant results. It wasn’t the fault of 
the machine, which was a fine one, but 
it was his dulness in picking up any- 
thing that pertained to machinery. 
Still, Foster was not easily discouraged. 


to his. ignorance of woman. 


He was determined to master the car 
and to that end he invested in numer- 


o1s volumes of literature containing a 
mass of technical and to him utterly 
incomprehensible terms which muddled 
his brain to that at 
length, after one final futile effort to 
puzzle them out, he built a bonfire of 
the books and watched them burn with 
a satisfaction not 


such an extent 


unmixed, however. 
with a little regret. In their place he 
engaged a quiet individual under 
whose tuition he hoped to get along 
better. 


idly by while 


In the meanwhile he must sit 
Leffler and the 
Norris around the 
country to their great delight and to 
his unspeakable sorrow. 


sovd, 


others rushed Miss 


After four days of careful instruc- 
tion, to which he gave an attentive ear 
and an eager eye, Foster decided that 
he knew all about it; 


that an auto- 


mobile had become to him an open 
book which he could read without look- 
ing at the pages. He resolved, there- 
fore, to go it alone and for the trial 
chose a quiet road near the seashore. 
“For,” he said, therein showing a wis- 
dom beyond his experience, “it’s better 
to be dumped into the water than up 
against a brick wall.” 

He left the hotel amid the cheers of 
an excited populace, who, noting his 


supreme air of confidence, was begin- 
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ning to think that he was wiser than 
thought. The chauffeur alone 
stood silent and this fact did not escape 
the observant automobilist. 

“You needn’t be worried,” said Fos- 
“T can take care of myself. You 
see, if you were along, I'd rely more 
or less upon you and I couldn’t make 
a fair test.” 

But the professional only shook his 
head and muttered something about 
“people being too d—n confident!” 

Overconfidence is the cause of many 
of life’s mishaps and misfortunes, and 
this was Foster’s besetting sin. He 
was prone to be a little too sure of 
himself. None knew this better than 
he, for he had gained the knowledge 
on many a bitter field of experience. 
Yet the acquiring of it had not cured 
him and perhaps it was just as well 
that it hadn’t, for in this instance, as I 
have intimated, his misfortune served 
him in excellent stead. 


they 


ter. 


With a straight road stretching be- 
fore him he bowled merrily along. Five 
or six miles an hour soon became too 
slow for him. He therefore increased 
his speed and, feeling safe at the higher 
rate, changed it once more until he 
found himself going along at the rate 
This he 
considered his safety notch and he re- 
solved to go no faster—a foolish reso- 
lution, to be sure, 
well had raised his 
speed to a point that would in New 
York have made him the mark of the 
nearest policeman. At the same time, 
he felt that he had perfect control of 
the car, and to prove it he slowed up 
and then stopped entirely, almost as 
well as his instructor himself could 
have done. Satisfied at this proof of 
his mastery he returned to his former 
speed. 

Foster acknowledged to me after- 
ward—confidentially, of course—that a 


of about ten miles an hour. 


for before he was 


aware of it he 


desire to “show off’ prompted him to 
the direction 
of the cottage where resided the ador- 
able Miss Ethel Norris. Now a man 
who has had only three days’ instruc- 
tion in the use and management of an 
automobile really should not try to 
“show off,” but Foster felt so abso- 
lutely certain of his ability to cope 
with any emergency which might arise 
that he never gave a thought to the 
possibility of disaster. Therein his 
overconfidence asserted itself and ulti- 
mately led to what for a time appeared 
to be his undoing. 

The Norris home stands in spacious 
grounds near the sea. Behind it is the 
seawall, a five-foot-high 
barrier which the land company erected 
on the very edge of the shore to pre- 
vent the inroads of the ocean upon 
those extremely valuable building lots 
which border it. The wall is about a 
half mile long and the Norris house 
stands near its southern end. 


turn his automobile in 


substantial, 


The road 
which leads to the cottage approaches 
from the front and then turns sharply 
to the right, thereafter running parallel 
to the wall. 

Foster drew near the turn at undi- 
minished speed and he was hoping that 
the object of his affection might be on 
the porch or at least at one of the 
many windows of the house. So in- 
tent was his gaze that he reached the 
curve almost before he was aware of 
it. A feminine shriek brought his at- 
tention back to the business in hand 
and he observed with dismay a smart 
runabout, drawn by an excited horse, 
rapidly approaching him. 


Now Foster has an extremely tender 


heart and the thought that he was 
about to run down an unprotected lady 
was very distasteful. Had he been go- 
ing slowly it would have been easy to 
have put on the brakes, but he had 


been maintaining his high speed and 
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there was scarcely twenty feet between 
himself and the runabout. Obviouslv. 
to pass on the right was impossible, 
because of a high bank, and the antics 
of the horse forbade 

go by on the left. Quick 


any attempt to 
therefore, 
and with no thought of 
the consequence, he 


as a_ wink, 


turned the wheel sharp- 
ly to the left. His 
danger speedily became 
apparent, for as he tore 
through the hedge and 
over the beside 
the Norris home he be- 
came aware of the prox- 


lawn 


imity of the stone sea- 
Still all 
been 


wall. would 
well if he 


had been a man of ex- 


have 


perience, but what with 
the wabbling of the 
steering wheel and the 
jar which followed his 
collision with the hedge 
he was pretty thorough- 
ly confused. In a sec- 


ond the wall loomed 
ominously just over the 
front wheels of the 
auto. 

Remember, please, | 
vouch for the 
truth of 


says followed, and yet 


do not 
what Foster 
him I 
must place myself on 
that 
he has always borne an 


in justice to 


record as saying 
excellent reputation for 
truthfulness. So far 
as I am concerned, | 

believe him, in spite of the apparent 
But the 
public, which does not know him, may 


impossibility of such a feat. 


have its doubts—and small blame to it 
if it has. 


Foster says that he could see only 
one thing to do. He knew that the 
water lay just on the other side of the 
wall and in a flash his mind was made 


up. Hastily jumping to his feet he 


Up Verdure Clad Mountains 
leaped up and out toward the sea just 
struck the 
His athletic training saved him. He 


as the automobile wall. 


cleared the wall and landed in four 


feet of water, somewhat shaken up, it 
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is true, but otherwise none the worse 
for his perilous experience. 

Brushing the wet hair from his eyes 
he turned to look after the automobile, 
whose faint palpitations were barely 
perceptible—and the last 
woman in the world ke would have 
cared to meet at that particular mo- 
ment under the 
She was standing in water up to 
her waist and, in spite of his embar- 
rassment, Foster noticed that her blue 
bathing suit and yellow sun bonnet, 
secured to her head by broad ribbons 
which were tied in a graceful bow 
under her chin, were very becoming. 
He had evidently interrupted a quiet 
morning swim. 


confronted 


existing conditions. 


“Why, Mr. Foster,” she cried, “what 
in the world are you trying to do?” 

“Really, I don’t know,” he replied. 
“But it wasn’t intentional, I assure you. 
I hope I didn’t frighten you.” 

“Oh, no. 
made.” 


It was a splendid dive you 


“A leap for life,” he corrected. “I— 
I’m sorry I disturbed you, and if you 
don’t mind, I—I think I'll go back to 
the hotel ;” for Foster felt anything but 
comfortable and knew that he looked 
anything but handsome in his wet, cling- 
ing clothes. 

“Don’t think of it,” Miss 
said. 


Norris 
“Why it’s over two miles along 
the shore to the hotel! Father is at 
the house and he’s just your size.” 
So Foster, nothing loath, went to the 
house and was greeted by the old man 
whom he had learned to love as father. 
“Hello, Jim!” Mr. Norris exclaimed 
upon beholding the bedraggled auto- 
mobilist. ‘“That’s a curious rig to go 
swimming in. Or perhaps you’ve been 
helping Ethel with her lesson?” 
“Neither,” replied Jim, and there- 
upon related a truthful account of his 
adventure, omitting, of course, the fact 
of his desire to “show off,” which was 
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the pith of the whole thing. “And 
that reminds me,” he concluded, “I’ve 
got to look after that machine.” 

“I'll attend to that,” Mr. 
said. “You change your togs.” 

It took little 
make himself presentable in the clothes 
Mr. Norris laid out for him, and when 
he finally went downstairs Ethel, in 


Norris 


Foster some time to 


conventional morning garb, was sitting 
on the porch. She met him with out- 
stretched hand and a smile that warm- 
ed the very cockles of his good-natured 
heart. 

“Father automobile is 
pretty well smashed,” she said. 
so sorry.” 


Says your 


“Vm 


Foster’s reply surprised himself more 
than it did Miss Norris. 

“I’m not,” he declared. “It did 
something for me I’ve been trying to 
do for ages.” 

The girl’s raised eyebrows proclaim- 
ed her surprise. 

“Why, what was that?” she asked. 

“It threw me at your feet,” 
plied. 


he re- 
“T’ve been wanting to throw 
myself there and ask you to be my 
wife. Will you, dear?” 

She looked the lawn at the 
wreck of the automobile and the light 
in her eyes betrayed the attempted 
gaiety in her voice. 


across 


“Will you give up the ‘leap for life’ 


if I say ‘yes’ ?” she asked. 
Foster’s hand sought hers. 
“With all my heart,” he said. 
“Then,” she whispered, “I i 
But to listen further would be eaves- 
dropping. 


Napoleonic Mind Treatment 

Napoleon was urging his troops up 
the Alps. 

“It is no trouble at all,” he assured 
them. “Just imagine you are auto- 
mobilists on a pleasure tour!” 

With a wild whoop, they instantly 
gained the pass. 





A Woman of Resource 


By James /. Reese 


Carolyn detested 


¢ was not that 
poultry in the 


eastern home she rather enjoyed, in a 


abstract; in her 
way, attending to the needs of their 
home brood, especially regarding the 
process of artificial incubation. But out 
here in the Mexican arcadia to which 
her devoted husband had brought her 
the presence of the feathered bipeds 
nettled her at times; for some of her 
husband’s inherited wealth was invest- 
ed in rare breeds of chickens, and she 
naturally resented sharing the devotion 
of Ned with even these. 

“What are you thinking of so in- 
tently, 


Carrie dear—wondering if I 


mean to turn the garage into a hen 
coop?” 

“No, Ned; I was ruminating upon 
what a superb poet [ could turn myself 
out with such inspiration as present 


thoughts engender. Just see: 


If the Angel Gabriel attended these 
chickens 

He’d chuck down his harp and cuss 
like the dickens! 


And into——” 

“Oh, I say,” said Ned, “come out 
of it! You’re always having a whack 
at my foibles. But, if that’s the sort 
of muse they dish up at Vassar, no 
wonder they call it a finishing school. 
I’m before the 


near finished 


But hon- 


‘pome’ is fairly begun. 


estly, I believe Manuel thinks as 
much of the birds as I do, Carrie. 
He watches them like a hawk.” 

“Yes, Ned, old boy, he general- 
ly succeeds in finding out what 
you like and improves on his new- 
gotten knowledge.” 

“Now don’t 
little girl, on the poor Mexicano 


vent your spleen, 


just because his trousers and tem- 


per are badly cut out. He is re- 


spectiul and the best ranchero south of 
San Carlos. Why are you so preju- 
diced?” 

“T don’t 
don’t ring true.” 


“Nonsense. 


trust the man, Ned; he 
Get 
wheel and lets take a spin over to the 
Mesa. The road is like a billiard table 
since the rain. Or 


Forget it. your 


would you rather 
use the motor car?” 

Her face brightened at the prospect, 
for the big touring car was her pet 
Ned didn't automobiles 


very much, but unlike most husbands 


pride. fancy 
who fancy any old automobile is good 
enough for a woman, he, knowing her 
States, 
had studied the matter and her wishes, 
and had ordered the car entirely to 


fondness for motoring in the 


her idea, even to equipping it with ex- 
tra powerful brakes, an equipment too 
often overlooked by most women in car 
construction. 


They generally are con- 


tent to have a car “go” without much 
thought of how the stopping of it is 
to be managed. 

3ut they were destined not to go 
either way that day. A messenger just 
arriving handed Ned a letter. 

“No play for yours truly to-day,” 
said Ned. writes the strike is 
looking a bit ugly at 

must 


“Brant 
the mine and I 
like 
Sam Hill to reach 


ride 


there before 


noon.” 
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“Oh, dearie, why did this have to 
come now? I don’t want you to go 
from home to-day.” 

“Nonsense, Cad; whatever’s gotten 
into your sense trap and tripped the 
cogs? You're not the nervous kind.” 

“Quite right, Neddie; I’m a silly 
goose I know, and I'll cut it right out 
now. Can I get your guns?” 

“Never mind. Won't 
guess. Havn’t time, anyway. 
Manuel!” 

“Si, Signore. 
za wish?” 

“Excellenza would wish you wouldn’t 
stand there wringing your hands and 
bobbing up and down like a dancing 
master. See here, Manuel. I’ve got 
to go away from home, and as there 
have been strange peons around the 
last few days I want you to keep a 
sharp lookout. This being holiday I 
have let the cook and maid go off for 
the day. You saw the gold I brought 
your mistress. It is up to you to take 
care of it and her, see?” 

“Most surely, most excellent, I will 
do all you would think of. The stars 
in heaven are not more many than are 
the good wishes of poor Manuel for 
your journey. I will look after your 
gold!” 

Bidding his wife good-by, Crossby, 
mounting his mare, was off like the 
wind up the trail leading toward the 
mine. 

His from the hacienda 
signalized the eclipse of mental sun- 
light for the little woman whose keen 
mental perception was but an attribute 
of her sex. 

“Carolyn Crossby, you are a little 
fool. What do you want to go fancy- 
ing things for in broad morning sun- 
light. And you the ‘Courageous Car- 
rie’ of ’o2 class at college! Nice sort 
of talk the rest would make if they 
knew!” So whistling away her appre- 


"em, I 
Here, 


need 


What would excellen- 


departure 


hension she went gaily about her work, 
and tried hard to imagine she did not 
see the looks of the Mexican she now 
blamed herself for not telling her hus- 
band of. Covertly and catlike his eyes 
followed her every movement. Brave- 
ly she wore through the day till near 
sunset, when remembering the bag of 
gold dust Ned had brought home from 
the mine the day before, she went into 
the library to hide it. 

She had just gotten it out, when in 
a small mirror on Ned’s desk she saw 
reflected the form of the Mexican near- 
ing her, his hand on the haft of a 
knife she instinctively knew was in his 
belt. Seeing near her on a chair her 
caddie bag of golf clubs, in a flash she 
grasped the brassie, and wheeling, with 
an unusual which had made her 
famous on the links, she brought it 
down on the Mexican’s sombrero, 
springing to the door as he fell. Know- 
ing him to be only stunned, she quick- 
ly turned the key, fortunately on the 
outside of the door, and banging to 
the heavy shutter she braced against 
it a heavy porch chair. 


aim 


Too late she remembered Ned’s re- 
volvers, which he had refused to take, 
were in the library. No time was to 
be lost, so she must leave them. And 
rushing to the car she soon had the 
motor pulsating irregularly. How she 
praved for And 
soon this shown, and the motor 
began pulsating rythmatically. Ere sh« 
could grasp throttle and steering lever 
shots were heard from the library in 
quick  stacatto, she that 
Manuel had consciousness 


proper mixture! 


was 


and knew 
recovered 
and was shooting the lock to pieces 
with Ned’s revolvers. 

Gradually the car was moving off, 
and not too soon, for the Mexican once 


freed, sped instantly to the garage, and 
mounting a motor cycle was after her. 


On and on she rushed over the 





A WOMAN 


OF RESOURCE 


SAMPLE CAR LOAD OF SOME OF THE 5,000 ORPHANS THE N. Y. MOTOR CLUB IS GOING 


TO TAKE 


smooth road, the high speed clutch jam- 
med well home. But the car was not a 
speedy one, while the motorcycle was a 
Ned had 


She felt there could be but one result. 


racing machine once used. 


She would be overtaken, and when both 
machines were even, the wiry Mexican 
could spring into her car. On, on, on. 
Oh why did not Jack choose this road 
for his return? Hearing the buzz of 
the smaller machine an inspiration sud- 
denly came to her. It might mean sal 
vation. But ere she could put it into 


execution, to her horror the current 


was broken and the motor slowed up. 
On turning out for a cactus scrub in 


the road the car had swerved and a 


fold of her gown had pulled out the 


switch plug. Seeing which, as it rolled 


out of the car, she saw also more: a 


slender silver pencil on a chain depend- 
ing from her neck. 
it free and inserting it in place of the 


Instantly jerking 


lost plug, what was her joy to find the 


current restored and the car again 
leaping forward. 
Now for her great, last effort. As 


they—pursued and pursuer—neared a 


FOR A FREE RIDE TO CONEY ISLAND 


narrow stretch of road where she knew 


the Mexican could not her, she 


braced herself for the final test 


pass 
which 
meant life, love—honor. 

Allowing the car to slow a bit as 
they entered the defile, the Mexican 
was forced to trail behind instead of 
attempting to come up abreast of it. 
Quickly she threw out the clutch and 
jamming down both foot brakes she 
both 


driving wheels burst at once; and the 


seized the emergency brake as 


car coming to such a stop she was 


thrown, despite her effort, onto the 


bonnet and into the inevitable faint. 

She intuitively the 
triumphant result of her ruse ere she 
lost for, dashed 


shapeless mass, the body of the Mex- 


must have felt 


consciousness, into a 
ican, by the impact, was wedged be- 
differential 
body of the car. 


tween the gear and the 
Crossby’s mission to 
the mine was fraught with less diffi- 
culty than he was at first led to antic- 
ipate by the tenor of his overseer’s let- 
ter. For modesty forbade his taking 
his own popularity into the equation. 


Soon his ready tact and winning ways 
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had the men under subjection to his 
reasoning, and they were at 
Hitting the trail, his 


again 
work ere he left. 
homeward way was not made pleasant 
by recollections of Carolyn’s apprehen- 
sions, now entering his thoughts. 
After a hard 
grew at the unusual quiet surrounding 
all as he entered his hacienda. Quickly 


ride his forbodings 


discerning something wrong his eye 
found the shattered door of the libra- 
ry. Hastening out to the garage and 
finding it empty and the motorcycle 
gone also, his conclusions were rapid. 
At once he sprang for the telephone. 
Yes, 
No, 


few 


Carcel, Centrale. 
yes—quick. That 
where in the devil is 
God! It 
The 


tell him to bring the squad along the 


“Give me 
you, Gomez? 
he? Ina 
moments. 

No matter. 


may be an hour! 


moment he comes, 
road from my place—that is Crossby 
—to San Paquette, till he finds me. It 
means life or death, possibly!” 

And dropping the receiver he was 
again in the saddle of the jaded mare. 
On, on he spurred the poor beast as 
never before along the only road he 
knew his wife could have taken the car. 
After 
tance out of the darkness what seemed 
like a muffled 
scream. Urging the nearly spent ani- 


some miles he heard some dis 


report, crash and then 


mal to a final effort he soon had his 
arms round the form of her he feared 
had been his wife, for blood was flow- 
contact 


with the steering wheel as sh> fell. 


ing from a wound made by 

Ages he lived in those few moments, 
but soon her eyes opened, and on see- 
ing him her happy smile reassured Ned 
as she again relapsed into momentary 
unconsciousness. 

“So silly of me to faint like a great 
baby,” said Carolyn when she had re- 
gained her nerve somewhat; “What a 
great 
Teddy. 
why are you crying?” 

“Here, this 
are horses approaching. 


big handsome bear you are, 


Ah, old boy, 


I am so happy. 


lass, won't do. There 


Gomez and 
his squad, I guess.” 

‘Bueno daos, Signore. Fortunately 
we were just returning to the caracel, 
and entering the gate as you left the 
‘phone, we at once remounted and re- 
turned over our route.” 

And then Jack showed him what had 
occurred after skilfully engaging Caro- 
lyn in conversation with Gomez’s lieu- 
tenant, and together they pieced out 
the story from imagination. 

“Oh, you two needn't be so secre- 
tive. I know perfectly what is behind 
the car and am not a bit nervous now 
that I have pulled myself together. But 
I say, Ned, what a brick you were to 
do as I asked you about having the 
extra brake put on. That is what did 
the trick, I think.” And she told them 
the details of her escape. 

“A most successful riddence coupled 
with your skilful excellenza ; 
for only this evening did we learn that 
this same Manuel Gonza is a fugitive 


escape, 


from justice, having been sought for 
months by the constabulary for the 
murder of an innkeeper and his wife, 


and I would so have informed you on 


the morrow.” 


But realizing that reaction would 





A WOM. 


TOPSURFACING ONE OF NEW 


soon tell on this plucky girl—for all 


her brave words—the captain urged 


their proceeding at once away from a 
And 


adroitly keeping between her and the 


spot so fraught with terror. 


rear of the car (which she had not the 
slightest desire to see) he urged her 
to take the lieutenant’s horse. 

“Pooh, I can walk all right, Captain. 
It isn’t thank the 


far. But you all 


same, so much.” 


but I must be 


And you, Seignor, deign to ac- 


Pardon, Madame, 
firm. 
mount. It is but a 


the carcel—Nay, I insist.” 


cept my step to 
Gomez. 


to- 


“You are no end_ good, 


Come around and dine with us 


morrow evening, won’t you?” 


“Gratia, Signore, it will be my pleas- 


ure, and adois.”. And waiving his som- 
brero he returned to the squad around 
the motor car. 

Happy in each other soon Ned and 
Carolyn were nearing their home, 
whose welcome outline they could see 
bathed now in the August moonlight. 

“Oh Ned, darling, your dear arms 
did feel so good when I opened my 


eyes! But there was one moment of 


JERSE 


RESOURCE 


YS PERFECT AUTOMOBILE ROADS 


terror during the ride I'll never for- 
get!” 


“What 


switch plug 


the 
when 


dearie, when 
lost?” “No, 
I thought the chickens wouldn't be fed 
to-night!” 


was it, 


Was 


No More “ Waste” Gases 

It is customary to style the unpleas- 
ant smelling emanations which issue 
from the exhaust as “waste” gases; but 
in time this description may become 
quite erroneous. Already some portion 
of the exhaust is used for heating the 
carbureter, for supplying pressure in 
the various tanks, or for pumping tires, 
but it for M. Bleriot, a 


French engineer, to proceed farther and 


has remained 


to devise an ingenious scheme for uti- 
lizing the heat of the exhaust gases in 
yet another manner. He takes advan- 
tage of the method by which thermo- 
electricity is produced, namely, the 
coupling together of two metals, such 
as nickel and copper, and obtaining an 
electric current which depends on the 
difference in temperature of the points 
of contact, when one end of both metals 
is heated and the other cooled. Around 
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the exhaust pipe he places a series of 
copper tubes insulated from the metal 
of the exhaust pipe itself; into these 
tubes nickel threads are run, so that 
each pair of tubes forms a little thermo- 
electric battery. These are all coupled 
up in series, and are so arranged that, 
while the inner ends are heated by 
the exhaust gases coming through 
the pipe, the outer ends are cooled by 
contact with the air. The current is 
collected at two terminals, and may be 
utilized, the inventor claims, for the 
headlights, ignition or other like pur- 
poses, 


How to Start the Car Properly 

There is a right as well as a wrong 
way of starting a gasolene car. Who 
has not watched or experienced the 
wrong way and wondered why a driver 
with any 
follow it? 


pretensions to skill should 
In this way engine is started 
and the occupants of the car 
themselves for the that they 


The clutch is thrown 


brace 
shock 
know is coming. 


in and the car plunges forward abrupt- 


ly; it almost seems as if the sudden and 
tremendous application of power had 
lifted it off the ground. 
gers are forced back into their 
and then brought forward as the car 
picks up its speed. 


The passen- 


seats 


The process is a 
good imitation of that of a trolley car 
in a congested street when the motor- 
man plays with the power, alternately 
applying and shutting it off, tilting the 
passengers back and forth as if they 
were manikins. 


where a 
Such 
this neck dis- 
locating way, any more than does a 
locomotive engineer. 


Now see the difference 
driver really knows his business. 
a man never starts in 
He throws in his 
clutch gradually, permitting only part 
of the power to be transmitted at first, 
thus starting the car gradually 
without the suspicion of a jerk. 


and 
The 
car gathers way, slowly at first, but be- 
fore many been traversed 
the clutch is forced home and the full 


power of the engine is being transmit- 


yards have 


ted to the gearing. 
and 


The saving in wear 
engine, gears, frame, 
springs, wheels and tires by this meth- 
od of starting is enormous. 


tear of 


Taking Time by the Forelock 
Impelled by the belief that the doom 
of the horse, so far as city streets is 
concerned, is impending, a well-known 
painter of Parisian life, M. Louis Val- 
let, proposes the organization of a 


permanent museum of vehicles, where- 


in is to be collected examples of 


all vehicles not alone of those used 


to-day in Paris, but in all parts of 


the world as_ well. Several great 
savants and collectors are supporting 
him in his scheme, and it is hoped that 
the French government will provide a 
building and money for carrying the 
suggestion into effect. An exhibition 
of vehicles of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, which already exists 
at Versailles, will probably be employed 
to form the nucleus of the projected 
museum. 











[’ was only a few years ago that a 
wise administration, realizing how 
unequal were the privileges afforded to 
the city dweller and his less fortunate 
brother in the country, determined upon 
a change. The yearly influx of popu- 
iation from ‘he farms to the cities had 
already become one of the leading econ- 
omic and social problems of the cen- 
tury. Country life with its dull rou- 
tine of drudgery and its isolation from 
the mighty currents of activity and 
progress, seemed to have grown un- 
endurable for the younger generation. 

Almost with one accord, the mem- 
bers of this class left the quiet, un- 
eventful farm homes, and betook them- 
selves to the shops and offices of our 
great cities. Fertile and _ pleasant 
stretches of farm land were frequently 
deserted, while the number of unem- 
ployed about our cities grew apace. 
The tourist in the more distant portions 
of New England (particularly) has to- 
day frequent visions of abandoned 
farms as a result. 

Surely something was necessary, in 
view of all this, to make farm life more 
attractive for our agricultural classes. 
It was in the matter of the mails that 
the Administration made its change. In 
the city, the mail was brought to a 
man’s office or house from three to 
eight times a day. The daily paper al- 
ways in evidence, and the constant stir 
of the city prevented any chance that 
life might grow monotonous. But the 
farmer who lived two miles from the 
post office was indeed unusually enter- 
prising if he got his mail oftener than 
twice a week. 

More often, his weekly trip for mail 
and provisions would form a glorious 
treat for Saturday night. In haying 
or other unusually busy times, two 
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weeks not infrequently elapsed with no 
receipt of mail. No wonder then that the 
newspaper with its stories of what the 
world was doing, lost all its charms, and 
farm life became hard and distasteful. 

The idea that the mail should be 
brought to every family in the United 
States, living more than a mile from the 
office, did seem like the wildest dream 
of romance. Few believed it possible 
to serve the scattered population, not 
only those living in the thickly settled 
Kast, but those on the scattered ranches 
and isolated mountain districts of the 
West and South, with their daily budget 
of mail. 

And yet less than ten years after this 
plan was first dreamed of, we see it al- 
most an accomplished reality to-day. 
For the dweller on a farm who does 
not now receive his mail daily at his 
door, is the decided exception. Nor is 
there any partiality shown as between 
one section and another. 

Great as has been the transformation 
wrought by rural free mail delivery, it 
is likely itself to be soon revolutionized 
by the use of the automobile. The pos- 
sibilities along this line have only very 
recently become apparent, but they are 
almost boundless in their scope. To- 
day most of this mail delivery is made 
by the slow and expensive method of 
the old-fashioned horse and wagon. 

But five years from now will un- 
douabtedly tell a far different story. For 
both in speed and cheapness the mod- 
ern motor car is greatly superior to 
any animal-motive power, and our 
Government is not slow to adopt new 
methods if greater efficiency at less cost 
is thereby to be gained. 

Already in some sections of the coun- 
try the automobile has become an es- 
tablished means of mail delivery, and 
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as it has been tried under all conditions 
of road and weather, some comparisons 
can fairly be drawn between the motor 
car and the horse and wagon as com- 
peting instruments in the free delivery 
of mail. 

One case recently reported from 
Maryland affords some idea of the dif- 
ference in the two methods. 
ly the carrier drove a wagon on his 
route. At the end of the first year he 
discovered that two hundred dollars of 


his small salary had gone for black- 


Former- 


smithing and repairs to his wagon, and 
a much larger sum _ for feed. 
Practically the entire day con- 
sumed in making the trip, and he had 
no time to attend to any 


horse 
was 


other busi- 
ness and so add something to his small 
income. 

Determined to change this condition, 
he purchased a $650 automobile, which 
he always uses on his daily trips. By 
this make his 
in three hours, leaving the afternoon 


means, he can rounds 


free to devote to his trade. The ex- 
pense of maintaining and operating the 
machine has 
what it was for the horse and wagon. 

An account from Minnesota gives an 


been less than one-third 


idea as to what the automobile can do 
under adverse conditions of roads and 
weather, in the way of expeditiously 
delivering the mails. One morning the 
regular mail carrier asked a friend, an 
enthusiastic automobilist, to carry him 
over his route. Though the weather 
was extremely the start 
was made. 

It was three minutes after eight when 
the machine moved away from the post 
office and settled down to its twenty-six 
mile trip. The roads were found to be 
extremely muddy and ruts were fre- 


threatening, 


quent. At one place a new turnpike ex- 
tending for half a mile was found to be 
in process of construction, and there 


was nothing to do but to use the grass 


along the fence as a highway. The mail 


was received and left at the seventy- 


five boxes along the route in rapid suc- 


cession, though at one place mail was 
put in the wrong box and considera- 
ble delay was caused in returning to re- 
place it. 

But, undaunted by these obstacles 
and annoyances, the car kept on bring- 
ing its messages of happiness or sor- 
row, of entertainment or instruction to 
each homestead on its way. Back in 
town again, with its labors done, and 
no accident or hitch to mar the trip— 
and the time was just 10:29! This was 
two hours and a half better than the 
carrier had ever before made the trip 
with his horse. A few such experi- 
ences, and even the most skeptical will 
find in the motor car all he can ask in 
the way of a mail delivery wagon. 

From St. Iil., 
another report of the eminently suc- 


Clair county, comes 
cessful use of the motor as a mail car- 


rier. There are two deliveries made 
with the automobile to every one made 
by the horse before the automobile was 
adopted, so the farmers get their mail 
twice as frequently. One route, twenty- 
five miles long, is over all kinds of 
rough roads. A good team kept up to 
their work will cover it in from four to 
four and a half hours. 

But the touring automobile post office 
makes the trip in two hours and twenty 
minutes! Seventy-five stops are made 
on the route, and as each one averages 
a loss of time of thirty-five seconds, the 
actual running time of the trip is one 
hour and forty-two minutes. 

Satisfactory results have also been 
county, Mich. 
During the most unfavorable weather 


and with the roads covered by a deep 


obtained in Lenawee 


snow, the postal auto made the longest 

trip in just about one-half the time de- 

manded by the old wagon delivery. 
Other instances from all 


over the 
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United States are not lacking to show 
how great a change has come about in 
the matter of rural free delivery since 
the adoption of the motor car into the 
public service. In all these cases there 
has come a great saving of time and a 
the 
necessary to maintain the service. 


material cheapening in expense 


LOOKING INTO 


The economic, educational and social 
advantages to be gained from such a 
system as the rural free delivery of the 
mails cannot be too highly estimated. 
The time required to make trips, even 
though they were infrequent ones, was, 
in the aggregate, something enormous. 


AND 


ITS GOOD 
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The less frequently the farmer came to 
town, the more time he was likely to 
waste while there, in idle gossip at the 
store or tavern. 

Not only was there the very obvious 
loss caused by the wear and tear to his 
team on the rough, untraveled roads, 
but there was also the loss from time 


POINTS 


that otherwise might be spent in profi- 


table labor on the farm. The loss from 


this cause has never been computed, but, 


all told, it must have reached several 
millions a year. 

The movement for good roads has 
been greatly encouraged by rural free 
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delivery. This is a subject that always 
appeals more strongly to the motorist 
than to anyone else—unless it be the far- 
mer with his load of produce, for which 
he must find an easily accessible market. 
Both motoring and free delivery are 
working for this common end, and when 
united in one should be an irresistible 
enemy to the deterioration of our coun- 
try roads. 

When the farmer receives his mail 
daily—whether by the automobile or 
the horse and wagon—and finds that his 
correspondence receives the same at- 
tention as the city resident’s does—the 
volume of his correspondence and the 
number of papers and magazines that 
he takes is certain to increase. His 
evenings need no longer be spent in 
idle longings for a change in his lot, 
but may be devoted to keeping in touch 
with the doings of the great world, of 
which he feels himself a part, or in so- 
cial correspondence. No longer, in 
short, does he feel the isolation from 
the outer world. 

With the increase in city conven- 
iences on the farm—the free mail, the 
telephone and the automobile—many a 
city dweller is glad to exchange his 
home amid the rush and strenuousness 
ef the city for the quiet simplicity of the 
farm. Many sections of the country 
have long enjoyed the coming of an 
ever-increasing throng from the city. 
To this throng the receiving of a daily 
mail has always been an important fac- 
tor in determining where to spend the 
summer holidays. Now that mail de- 
livery, at least once a day, covers nearly 
all sections of our country, other places, 
before unvisited, should become popu- 
lar haunts for the “summer boarder.” 

But the use of the automobile in the 
collecting and distributing of the mails, 
is by no means confined to the rural 
districts. It was naturally in the cities 
that the possibilities of the motor car 


in collecting and distributing the mails 
were first reaized and brought to an 
actual realization. The lumbering old 
mail wagons, drawn by horses at four 
or five miles an hour, have now become 
much 
needs. 


too slow to meet present-day 
In cities that cover so large an 
area as New York, 
Copenhagen and San Francisco, the 
very fastest means of transportation is 
none too fast. Here it is that the au- 
tomobile offers another solution of the 
rapid transit problem. 

Paris was the city where the motor 
first obtained a wide popularity, and it 
was but natural that at Paris it should 
early be made to serve as a mail carrier. 
When the automobile was first intro- 
duced for this purpose, the mails of 
Paris were carried between the General 
Post Office and the various branch post 
offices in 125 mail cars, and 600 horses 
were required for the motive power. 

Mainly as an experiment, the city 
government decided to put in fifteen 
first-class automobiles, to 
mails. 


London, Paris, 


carry the 
By contract, these automobiles 
were .to run not less than twelve miles 
an hour, for they were to largely in- 
crease the number of daily trips made 
by the carriers and collectors. 

No sooner were these cars fairly in 
use, than it became every evident that 
the change was a great improvement 
along all lines. These fifteen cars su- 
perseded forty horses. The initial ex- 
pense of the motors was considerable, 
it is true, but the expense of operating 
them was insignificant, 


when com- 


pared with the expense of maintaining 


forty hard-working horses—for city 
horses cost much more than their keep. 

The new cars ran at a general speed 
of fifteen miles per hour, and so ren- 
dered possible several additional- daily 
deliveries. In the remoter districts of 
the city, the innovation proved an es- 
pecial blessing, for it often caused a sav- 













ing of ten hours in the time mail was 
received ‘at the residents’ homes. 

Besides the saving of time and ex- 
pense to the Postal Department, caused 
by the change to motor cars, there was 
a considerable, though indirect gain to 
the cause of good health. As the auto- 
mobile does not occasion the filth in 
the streets that a horse does, the Street 
Cleaning Department, and so the De 
partment of Health, 
found the change en 
tirely beneficial. 

The advantages of 
the substitution of the 
motor car for the old 
mail wagon—tried at 
first merely as an ex- 
periment—soon became 
so evident, that the 
motor was brought into 
general use, and but 
few of the horse-drawn 
mail cars are now to be 
seen in Paris. 

San Francisco is a 
city with a very pe- 
culiar topography. 
While it does not cover 
the area that New York 
and Paris do, it is built 
on a_ series of very 
steep hills and sand 
dunes that render trans- 
portation exceedingly 
arduous. A few years 
ago the city’s mail was 
being carried in seventeen wagons—all 
drawn by horses. Postal Inspector R. 
R. Munro was not slow to see what a 
gain would result from the use of the 
auto. 

Bids were asked for, and four or five 
automobiles now take the place in San 
Francisco of those seventeen mail cars 
and their horses. And the motors 
climb all the hills and never need to 
pause for “breath.” 
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Many other American cities have, of 
late, turned to good account the au- 
tomobile in carrying their mails. Ev- 
erywhere the results have been emi- 
nently satisfactory. The American peo- 
ple, above all else, are a busy people, 
and always give a hearty welcome to 
whatever promises to save them time— 
particularly in so important a matter as 
the receiving and sending of the mail. 

Some _ experimental 
machines were brought 
out two or three years 
ago by a New Jersey 
letter carrier of an in- 
ventive turn of mind. 
In his general scheme 
there were three styles 
of cars, the “transporta- 
tion”—for use between 
branch and general post 
offices—the “suburban” 
and the “rural.” The 
“suburban” is the most 
highly equipped, and so 
the most interesting of 
the three. In this car 
are two compartments 
—the driver’s at the 
forward end of the car, 
and the carrier’s at the 
rear. A_ steel wire 
screen separates these 
compartments, so that 
the driver, while able to 
watch and protect the 
mail, will be out of con- 
tact with it, an arrangement which has 
been found best for all concerned. 

On the door to the operator’s com- 
partment is a lock, to which the carrier 
keeps the key. In this way the driver is 
prevented from leaving the wagon un- 
til the carrier releases him—the carrier 
being held solely responsible by the 
Government for the safety of the mail 
matter under his charge. By having 
the wagon so arranged, an effective 
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check is placed upon any acts of dis- 
honesty or fraud. 

The carrier’s compartment has all the 
accommodations of a post office—with 
its letter rack corresponding to the 
desk that he works on in a stationary 
office, a sorting table, a drawer for hold- 
ing stamps, postal cards, stamped er- 
velopes and wrappers, register book, 
route book and all the other equipment 
called for. 

The “rural” wagon has the same ac- 
commodations as the “suburban,” only 
it is more cheaply built. The “trans- 
portation” wagon is very similar to the 
“suburban,” having separate compart- 
ments. 

Although Denmark is a small coun- 
try and somewhat removed from 
the main lines of world travel, its peo- 
ple have displayed some truly American 
enterprise in the way they have taken 
up the motor car for mail transporta- 
tion. A commission was appointed not 
long ago by the Danish Government, 
consisting of prominent officials from 
the Post Office and other departments, 
the commission’s object being to find 
out to what extent the automobile 
might be made a substitute for “‘sec- 
ondary railways.” 

This commission made a long tour of 
inspection to north and central Ger- 
many, France and England. Their tour 
demonstrated the fact that the motor 
car offers the best of service in places 
where it has been employed for public 
business. As a mail carrier between 
neighboring cities and towns it has the 
great advantage that it can usually keep 
close to schedule time, while Continental 
railway trains are proverbially late. The 
commission learned that while few man- 
ufacturers of automobiles had given any 
attention to make cars for public ser- 
vice, those who had entered this field 
had been eminently successful at it, and 
had met with great popular favor. 


The Danish Government has now de- 
cided to do away with the old mail stage 
coaches in the rural districts, and re- 
place them with motor cars. These 
cars are under contract to maintain a 
speed of at least twelve miles an hour. 
They are already being rapidly intro- 
duced throughout rural Denmark. The 
conditions of roads and climate are 
rather severe, and it is specially desired 
that American manufacturers should 
enter this field, as it is sure to be a 
profitable investment. 

The field for the motor car as a car- 
rier both of rural and urban mail is a 
large and constantly growing one. 
Year by year the amount of mail car- 
ried and the territory to be covered, 
shows a steady incease. Everything 
that in any way bids to carry more 
quickly and frequently the mails from 
sender to receiver, is a boon to all the 
people alike. 

The expense item—always so import- 
ant to so thrifty a people as the Amer- 
icans—is all on the side of the automo- 
bile. We may confidently expect that 
in a few years the motor mail car will 
be in regular daily use all over the 
United States, hastening to bear its 
messages of happiness or sorrow, of 
business, or adversity—in 
fact, making an indispensable factor in 
the mighty life current of all our peo- 


ple. 
* Xk * * * x x 


prosperity 


Sometime there will undoubtedly be 
regular directories of the rural districts 


as there are now for the cities and 
larger villages. These will not only be 
a great social convenience, but they will 
facilitate also the doing of business be- 
tween the cities and towns and the 
country. Heretofore the need for such 
directories has not felt to any 
great extent simply because their use- 
fulness has never been given a thorough 
trial; and we do not seriously miss that 


been 





MOTOR 


SUCH THINGS DO 


which we have never come to depend 
upon. 

In the meantime, rural free delivery 
of the mails is helping to make up for 
this lack in two different ways, namely: 
(1) by means of complete lists of homes 
and persons served by the carriers, now 
required to be kept in the form of in- 
dividual “route books” at each post of- 
fice where the system is in operation, 
and (2) by the stamping or printing of 
the 


box, which is placed along the roadside 


each householder’s name on mail 
either in front of his home, or else at 
crossroad to which the car- 

The post office list is, of 


course, the private property of the de- 


the nearest 
ries comes. 


partment; but an inquiry will usually 


secure any name or address specially 


desired, 


AND 


THE MAILS 


HAPPEN EVEN YET 


The other and more useful directory 
to the road traveler, is that of the mail 
boxes themselves along the route. Each 
one shows by its location just where the 
owner lives, or, in case a number of mail 
boxes are placed at the common cross- 
ing or roads not entirely covered by 
the tell at 


which road to take to reach his 


this service, location will 
least 
home. Few inquiries in the course of 
a trip—no matter how carefully made 
—-will give as satisfactory information 
as this will at a glance. 
While making some tours in Cen- 
New York State last 


was impressed with the advantage of be- 


tral summer, I 
ing able to identify a place in the coun- 
try without leaving the roadside. A 
great many people were then at their 
cottages and camps along Otsego Lake, 
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anywhere from a quarter-mile to five 
miles from the main highway. To guide 
a touring car to some particular camp 
or cottage was a difficult task at best. 
How much more important, then, that 
the wagon trail followed should turn 
out to be, after all, the right one? Fre- 
quently there was neither a house nor a 
person in sight from the road, whereby 
inquiry could be made; but the rural 
mail boxes invariably showed the way. 
Even where two or more estates were 
on the same branch road, one could at 
least be sure that he had turned off the 
main highway at the right place. I re- 
member in particular one evening ap- 
pointment at the lake not far from 
Cooperstown which was kept in good 
time only because the right road was 
shown just at dusk in this manner. 
Subsequent tours led to further ob- 
servations of this subject and to a still 
better appreciation of the benefits of 
some unofficial directory as this for the 
country. Traveling through a district 
of homes and farms easily identified in 
this manner, every place may be 
imagined to have a sort of invisible ten- 
antry. <A touch of indefinable person- 
ality may be allowed to each, even 
though the name of the place or its 
owner alone be known. Such simple 
things as this often engage the fancy 


of the traveler in the course of a long 
day’s journey. 

The information on thé individual 
mail box, too, is generally to be re- 
lied upon as_ up-to-date, 
change of ownership or a removal would 


since any 
lead to a new box, or at least to a sub- 
stitution of name on the old one. This 
is usually done with little or no delay 
so as not to interfere with the delivery 
of mail. House numbers and door- 
plates frequently remain long after such 
changes occur as make them no longer 
applicable; but the name on the rural 
mail box along the roadside is likely to 
be the outward and visible sign of the 
owner’s or the family’s present resi- 
dence. Road travelers may very often 
save themselves needless inquiries as 
well as useless miles by the habit ot 
noting these things. 


The Autoed Version 

“I have come,” 
“to strike off thy chains!” 

Andromeda cast down her eyes and 
fingered her dance program nervously. 
“Do you really thing the shaft drive is 
an assured success?” she finally falter- 
ed. It was rather difficult, in fact, for 
the unhappy maiden to protect her own 


announced Perseus, 


interests and yet not appear ungrateful. 





Elder 


Spenlow’s Confession 


By Dorothy Hopkins 


N errand quite out of the ordinary 


had brought President Stern- 
bern, of the Fairport Automobile Club, 
and Major Reynolds, of the Good Roads 
Elder 


The elder lived about twenty 


Commission, to the home of 
Spenlow. 
miles out on the gorge road toward the 
mountains. His was the house on the 
left, just this side of Stony Brook—a 
mischievous stream which ran away with 
the bridges every spring and crept into 
the Elder’s cellar window to float con- 
fusion into that otherwise orderly apart- 
ment. 

Beside the road stood a touring car 
of latest pattern, gay in rich coloring 
—an American machine built in accord- 
ance with the latest foreign styles. Over 
the fence was a little white house with 
its sharp gables and small window 
The proximity of the 
seemed like a mild flirtation between 


panes. twain 
two centuries. 

“Of course we can take the other line 
from Freeport to Twin Peak Mountain 
and reach there after a series of jerky 
stops and starts; but, I tell you, Elder, 
it is humiliating to us clubmen to be 
compelled to take York 
friends over such a freight-and-accom- 


our New 


modation line, and have them ask per- 
haps why we did not sell it to some 
dime-museum man! What we want is 
independent transportation. Our aim now 


is to widen this valley road, minimize its 


grades, making an ideal highway out 
of it—little short of a boulevard, sir, I 
Then we can get to and from the 
mountain by motor car in comfort,” and 
President Sternbern brought his hands 
together in a way which showed de- 
cision and animation. 

Tall and powerfully built, his long 
dust-coat enveloping him, there was a 
semi-professional air to his personality, 


say. 


suggestive of a giant theologian.  In- 
stead he was a representative American 
hustler. His bright, black eyes and 
prominent, square-cut chin—in fact, his 
whole bearing—indicated alertness and 
power—a combination of mental and 
physical strength. Still his auditor did 
not seem enthused. 

“See here, Spenlow, what is your 
farm worth?” he asked abruptly, laying 
a hand on the other’s shoulder. 

“The town assessors rate it at one 
hundred—twenty-five dollars an acre— 
but I value it higher’n that; it’s home to 
me, yer know,” answered the Elder. 

“Well, don’t you see that if our pro- 
values more 
Sternbern returned. 
Major 
Reynolds. “Consider, too, the improved 


ject goes through, will 
than double?” 

“Indeed, yes!” interposed 
facilities for disposing of your produce. 
With an up-to-date roadway and wide- 
tired wheels, what prevents your mar- 
keting truck first-hand at Fairport? 
Thus, you eliminate middlemen’s profit, 


4tr 
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and high prices increase your bank ac- 
count—not his. This road improvement 
question does not benefit its terminal 
extremities solely, as some aver; it con- 
fers favors the entire length of its thirty 
miles, man. You're blind to oppose it! 
The combined efforts of the Automobile 
Club and the Commission is simply a 
gigantic philanthropic scheme, seeking 
to bestow blessings on the country, 
while serving the interests of wholesome 
pleasure as well. 

“How can a 
gence, Elder, 


man of intelli- 
fail to see the feasibil- 
ity of the enterprise and withhold 
a strong individual influence in_ be- 
half of the measure? Senator Puttit- 
threw advocates it, and, with the co- 
operation of the best element in the 
country, we can secure the appropria- 
tion from our legislature. You are not 
one to aid in its defeat? Sign that pe- 
tition, sir,” and the Major handed a le- 
gal looking paper to Elder Spenlow 
with a smile which robbed his speech of 
bitterness. 

“Certainly, certainly, Elder; all that 
Major Reynolds says is true. Cottages 
will spring up around the lake like 
mushrooms and in time this whole lo- 
cality will be an elongated suburb of 
Fairport!” added President Sternbern. 

Elder Spenlow shook his head and 
waved back the document with a thin, 
bony, sun-burned hand. He tilted his 
chair against a pillar of the vine-shaded 
piazza where the three sat in conference. 
Then he looked at the gentlemen before 
him: fearlessly; yet his expression was 
tempered with an apologetic mildness. 

“T’m sorry I can’t accommodate you, 
as neighbors—I’d like to; most every- 
body is in favor of the move, in these 
parts. But I’m against it from princi- 
ple, and I’m not selling my convictions. 
I hope you'll take it kindly, but I tell 
you, brethren, it seems to me that those 
automobiles are nothing but the devil in 


your 


a white duck suit and a panama! He’s 
chaffering the ‘very elect’ to perdition! 
Look on the race-track and see there 
prints of the ‘cloven foot!’ Men are 
taking their lives in their own hands— 
gambling on their heart-beats, as it 
were—flyin’ in the face of Providence 
faster’n a mile a minute! Other men 
less courageous are betting gold away. 
And to what purpose? No, no, I can’t 
The prosperity 
which might come to this section from 
such a cause would be but a fungus 
growth, feeding on the degenerated 
morals of the people.” 

“But, Elder, horses are on the race- 
track, yet you keep one. Following 
your argument, are you not inconsistent 
in so doing?” asked the President. 

“Not a bit, brother. God created my 
old ‘Doll’—the devil had to go off his 
own territory to get that agent of evil 
—but the automobile, I believe, to be 
a creation of his from start to finish! 
Hence I can’t petition that this high- 
way be made an attractive tool of Satan 
—a trap to catch the unwary! I can’t 
do it.” The Elder looked sincerely per- 
plexed. 

“Well, | think you are honest in your 
opinion, Elder,” said Major Reynolds at 


sanction such an evil. 


last, with a disappointed sigh; “but, par- 


don me, you're blind, sir—blind! You 
the question. 
Racing—the sport of the few—rests 
with the men who engage in it; it does 
not condemn the machine at large, nor 
make it less a time-saver or important 
exponent of progressive civilization. I 
trust you may soon meet with a ‘change 
of heart,’ as you ministers say. Good 
day. We will call again. Have a cigar?” 
he asked as they rose to go. 

“No, thank you. I never smoke.” 

The Elder followed the gentlemen 
down the narrow path between the 
flower beds in his little front yard; then 
he suddenly became conscious that 


only see one phase of 





ELDER 


President Sternbern’s automobile was 
waiting at the gate—had been a silent 
listener to his derogatory remarks. It 
was dumb, surely, yet a queer sense of 
guiltiness swept over him; he was a just 
man at heart, desiring to be swayed by 
the truth. The vehicle did look inno- 
cent; more luxurious and commodious, 
too, than even his top-buggy. But then, 
sin must ever be gilded by some delu- 
sive exterior! 

“Step in and take a ride with us, 
Elder,” urged the Major; “it would give 
us pleasure to——” 
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Elder Spenlow was a clerical farmer; 
born and reared on the acres he now 
tilled ; preaching in the same red school- 
house where many of life’s first lessons 
came to him. 

“They took it more Christian-like’n 
I’d ’ave expected of the unregenerate,” 
he mused; “they needn’t ’ave treated me 
nicer if I’d signed their documint!” 

Daybreak the morning old 
“Doll” in her best harness, the Elder 
in his ministerial broadcloth, and the 
top-buggy, were en route to Fairport. 
With the long journey accomplished, 


next 








AN EXCELSIOR LIKE PERFORMANCE 


“No, thank you; I’m just as much 
obleeged,” and the Elder tried con- 
scientiously to suppress a longing to go; 
he was human. As they glided away, 
his new-born, irrational desire to own 
one, he regarded as a temptation from 
the Arch Enemy! The car was red— 
symbolically a reflection from the region 
of its origin; and mysterious—like the 
wiles of the Tempter! Still he wished 
—but here he resolutely turned his back 


and tried to forget. 


and “Doll” in the livery barn, he start- 
ed briskly down State street. “Hope 
I'll find the Widder at home;” the 
thought came just as he reached Broad- 
way. 


To cross Broadway needed the daring 
of a latter-day Napoleon and the nerve 


3ut the Eldes was 
He dodged pedestrians, baby- 
carriages and stepped over dogs. He 
removed his silk hat to prevent its be- 
ing punctured by umbrella ribs. He 


of a policeman! 
intrepid. 
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darted around a cripple and collided 
with a cyclist, to be finally brushed by 
the wheels of a hackman in front of a 
cross-town trolley! 

Fairport was a prosperous city—the 
outgrowth of a desirable location and 
Yankee push; the product of genius and 
thrift. Comparatively few years had 
sufficed to make it the delight of man- 
ufacturers, the home of wealth and the 
subject of much favorable press com- 
ment. The greater number of its thor- 
oughfares were wide and well kept; its 
architecture modern; its spirit cosmo- 
politan. It lacked but one thing—a 
playground for its citizens, where every- 
day worries might be forgotten. 

Strange to say, its only connection 
with the ideal Twin Peak Mountain dis- 
trict was by a branch of the O. & P. 
Railroad, leading to a lumber camp far 
back in the pine wilderness. Its single 
highway leading there was but a neg- 
lected, almost impassable, country 
road, winding in and out around foot- 
hills, then penetrating the heart of a 
gorge, wild and beautiful and pictur- 
esque. It emerged, at last, on the shore 
of Springwater lake, whose placid sur- 
face reflected Twin Peak mountain. 
Scattering cottages proved that a few 
heroic souls had braved the discomforts 
of the “Branch” to get in touch with 
nature. It was to better these condi- 
tions that the Auto Club and the Good 
Roads Commission had concentrated 
their efforts. They had aroused inter- 
est and opposition; the success of the 
enterprise, however hung yet in the bal- 
ance. 

When, seemingly, an_ ill-fortune 
flipped the Elder, like an old penny, in 
front of the trolley at Fairport, it ap- 
peared a losing venture; but Fate is a 
fickle maid. The Elder came up “heads” 
and the “tale” followed as a natural se- 
quence. Three weeks from that day 
Cupid led him forth from the hospital, 


when, in the chapel of St. Paul’s he and 
the Widow Hayes went to the altar of 
promise and uncertainty. 

“Would you mind if I left you alone 
for an hour or so?” he inquired of his 
wife, the evening following their return 
home. 

“Sure, no, Elder; don’t let my coming 
hinder your 
promptly. 

“I’m going to face a duty,” the man 
explained, a trifle mournfully. 

He went out into the moonlight and 
started off in the direction of the glen 
schoolhouse. That was the place desig- 
nated for the final meeting that even- 
ing, in connection with the road im- 
provement question. The Elder 
late in arriving there. 
spirit-like across the floor. 
was taken 
bench! 


work,” she answered 


was 
He tip-toed, 

Every seat 
the water-pail 
His only alternative was to 
stand, or poise himself on a much-worn 
edition of Webster’s Dictionary; he 
chose the latter. The room was filled 
to overflowing and all were eagerly 
listening to the speaker—Assemblyman 
Fitzgerald. He was followed by others. 
Then the Elder arose and made his way 
to President Sternbern’s side. A mo- 
ment later, that gentleman, with some 
misgivings, announced that Elder Spen- 
low desired to address the audience. The 
latter bowed in acknowledgment of the 
honor and began: 


even to 


“Brethern and Sisters’’—not a ‘sister’ 
was in sight; it was only habit playing 
tricks with his tongue—“my talk to you 
to-night will be alone in the words of 
confession. I feel I have erred in judg- 
ment and digressed from the truth! I 
am reminded of that ancient disciple 
who advocated infant damnation in the 
face of the scripture which saith: ‘For 
of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ I 
think he must have been a childless man, 
to so misunderstand the Word. That’s 
the way I denounced automobiles. With- 












out any knowledge of their fascinating 
graces, I allowed exaggerated, detri- 
mental reports to prejudice me. i have 
certainly maligned them and misinter- 
preted their mission. I opposed the 
road improvement because it would en- 
courage automobiling. 

“As you know, three weeks ago I 
went to Fairport to seethe Wid—I went 
on business,” he corrected. “There I met 
with an accident. When that trolley- 
fender struck me just above the shoe- 
tops, I says to myself: ‘Elder, your 
calves are deaconed for sure, this time!’ 
But, brethren, it was but the forerunner 
of good—a cross with a blessing tied to 
it! The next instant 
I’d have passed for a 
corpse as I lay on the 
asphalt! Then I was 
lifted — borne along. 
Sometimes it seemed 
like spirit work, and I 
thought of Enoch! 
Again I questioned, 
‘Can it be the wings 
of the wind?’ Breth- 
ern, it was the motor- 
ambulance from the 
hospital! When I 
knew that I began to 
have doubts of my 
convictions! Then the Widder Hayes 
told me things, shortly after, which in- 
creased them.” 

The silence was intense; every eye 
was riveted upon the Elder whose en- 
thusiasm was increasing with each mo- 
ment. 

“Gentlemen,” he continued, “that 
Auto Club of Fairport is an angel of 
mercy! Listen! Each Saturday after- 
noon one committee from the club takes 
children of the poor into the country, 
where they romp over another club 
man’s fields and woods. <A _ second 
looks after the convalescing poor in the 


hospitals. A third gives frequent out- 
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ings to the inmates of the Old Folks’ 
Home. So much for public benefac- 
tions, to say nothing of individual kind- 
nesses scattered broadcast by the same 
people elsewhere! 

“Does the devil govern the hearts of 
men engaged in such work? Nay, 
verily, brethren! And the ones at the 
head of those committees are whom? 
None other than Assemblyman Fitz- 
gerald, Major Reynolds and President 
Sternbern! Are such men as they going 
to open up a ‘broad road to ruin’ and 
ask us to sanction it? I once thought 
it would be that, when I ‘saw through a 
glass darkly’—but actual contact, medi- 





Through Slow Flowing Streams 


tation and the Widder, have convinced 
me of my folly!” 

At this juncture, Deacon Smith’s gut- 
tural tones made the old walls ring as 
he shouted: “Lord bless the Widder! 
Amen!” 

Then Jotham Parks, a most bitter op- 
ponent of the project, rose hastily, pull- 
ed the goat beard depending from his 
chin, smoothed the fuzz on his bald 
crown and slid his hands into his hip- 
pockets. 

“Wall, wall, Eider! I’ve ben one of 
the black sheep in your flock for years, 
an’ I never ketched y’ settin’ up any 
molten image fer us to worship yet! If 
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the Widder’s squelched your objections, 
she’s knocked the pins from under mine 
at the same time! Gentlemen, y’ kin 
hev the road fer all of me!’ 

President Sternbern waited to hear 
no more. His dignity as presiding of- 
ficer was forgotten, and, with something 
very like a lunge, he grasped the Elder’s 
hand, and thereupon proposed three 
cheers for the Widow. They were given 
with such gusto that the rocks in the 
glen re-echoed the sound. 

The meeting now broke up, and in- 
formally centered itself about the Elder 
and the other speakers. Congratula- 
tions, the trolley accident, automobiles, 
pecuniary benefits and bright prospects 
at Springwater lake, were subjects dis- 
cussed in an enthusiastic jumble—prom- 
inent among them all was the Elder’s 
anxious inquiry: “Can I buy a second- 
hand automobile?” 

But in all the confusion, one thought 
was omnipresent with the President: 
the success of the undertaking was as- 
sured. No more cruel jests from New 
Yorkers; no more long, tedious joltings 
to the mountains by rail; no more wak- 
ing at sunrise to reach there by private 
conveyance. 


With the road in perfect 


condition the trip would be a joy un- 
alloyed. The start could be made at 
will; the return at their convenience ; the 
whole accomplished in one-third the 
time consumed by old-time methods. 
Truly Fairport would then have some 
qualities of an earthly Paradise! 


Reach the Limit 
“T think I'll try filling the tires of my 
automobile with illuminating gas,” said 
the amateur racer. 
“Good joke,” 


Trying to 


gurgled his friend. 
“Expect to make it light. Ha, ha!” 

“Nothing of the kind,” replied the 
amateur; “I thought it might increase 
the speed of the car. Just think how 
the stuff makes the wheels of a gas 
meter spin around.” 


Advantage of a Hard Tire 


The pneumatic tire causes suction, 
and therefore raises dust. The nar- 
rower the tread of a tire the less dust 
it raises, and this is true whether it is a 
solid or pneumatic tire. The same con- 
ditions apply to side slip, so that users 
of pneumatic tires should keep them 
pumped hard. 
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Motoring’s 


Fascination 


By Jeanette Browne 


HERE are so many phases of mo- 
toring that it is questionable if 
it can ever be done exact justice. One 
feature, and, perhaps, the strongest, is 
the fascination it has for its devotees, 
and this attraction is one that is some- 
what difficult to define in full, even when 
the would-be definer is himself one of 
those fascinated. 
What is the power in the automobile 
that has caused it to 
enthral all from the 


- 


highest to the humbl- 
est? It has crept into 
the favor of royalty, 
and nobility has fallen 
beneath its charms; 
the grave judge and 
the sedate preacher 
have been drawn into 
the vortex; the very 
man who formerly 
greeted the appear- 
ance of a car with 
language expressive, 
but not polite, now 
regards the vehicle 
as something to be 
longed for, 
laughed at. 
Where, then, 
the fascination? 


not 


lies 
The 
first thing we are in- 
clined to do, when 

dealing with a favorite pastime, is to 
start making comparisons with other 
pastimes. 
and, really, motoring does not demand 
it. There are plenty of sports and pas- 


3ut comparisons are odious, 


times which appeal more or less forci- 
bly to the individual, but I do not think 
that any of them secures the same sway 
over its adherents than motoring does, 
and in this is the secret of its popularity. 


This much is true. Motoring is suita- 


ble for all classes and all ages; it pre- 
sents so many phases of interest; is 
ever changing, ever new, and it com- 
bines so many pleasures with such lit- 
tle fatigue. 

Unlike many other out of air amuse- 
ments,* motoring is open to all classes 
The great 
middle class can get as much enjoyment, 


except the very poorer ones. 


in a sense, from the car as the wealthy 

—probably more. 
Their pleasure is 
real, more 
and 
retire to rest tired but 
happy, after their 
holiday into the coun- 


more 


thorough, they 


try, which the car has 
opened to them so 
inexpensively and 
pleasantly. 

Juveniles and adults 
of both sexes and all 
classes are catered 
for, as I have stated, 
extract 
the 
different 


and they 


pleasure from 
machine in 
ways. Temporarily 
automobiling may be 
circumscribed in a 


sense, but it com- 


“ee 


Teaching the Young Idea How to Scoot 


prises within its ranks 
those who look upon 
it as beneficial to health; beneficial from 
a utilitarian point of view, and as an 
adjunct to other hobbies. 

There are, also, those who use the car 
largely for touring ; the clubman, who is 
a class quite by himself, mind you; and 
the racing man. All of these, the slow- 
coach, the clubman, the specialist, the 
racing man, will so enthuse over the re- 
spective benefits they derive from auto- 
mobiling that the non-motorist is car- 
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ried away with the infection very often, 
in spite of himself. If he does not take 
up the car, he will at least retain a 
strong and vivid recollection of the 
many charms which bind the user of it 
to the car of his choice. 

In the use of the motor car the seeker 
after health and recreation obtains both 
at little expense and no exertion. He 
can regulate his speed as his inclina- 
tion takes him. Innumerable phases of 
rural life are open to him—to enjoy as 
he pleases. A pleasurable activity is 
taking place, benefiting practically every 
part of his body as he rides along; and 
at the same time he is inhaling the pure 
air, and admiring, if he feels so disposed, 
the country through which he passes. 

To the wearied business man—using 
the term in its widest sense—this sums 
up the whole fascination of motoring. 
It takes him out of himself, as it were, 
and opens out an infinite number of 
joys; but beyond all this are the un- 
doubted benefits which he derives physi- 
cally, if he has but followed his hobby 
in moderation. 

There are so many new points about 
the car, per se, also, which tend to keep 
users of it fully interested in motor- 
ing. Innovations and improvements 
crop up from time to time—some good, 
some bad, but all tending to maintain 


that enthusiasm so essential to a pas- 


time such as motoring has now grown 
to be the whole world over. 
If any proof were needed of the spell 


which is cast over the user of a car, it 
is found among users through the most 
crucial times. Take those veterans who 
began at the very Genesis of the sport 
and you will find that they are as en- 
thusiastic now in its praises as ever they 
were. different 
conditions to those attending the pres- 
ent-day recruit, they endured the hard- 


Starting under very 


ships inseparable from pioneering work 
—but perhaps they enjoyed those days 
before the sweets of victory were tasted 
as much as they experienced after- 
wards. 


Ninety Miles of Cemented Road 
While America is planning special 
roads for automobiles, France is actual- 
ly building one. From Biarritz is now 
being built a ninety-mile automobile 
boulevard along the sea coast to Ar- 
absolute- 
The boule- 
vard will be at a distance of 400 yards 


from the sea and be seventy feet wide. 


cachon, through a country 


ly full of beautiful scenery. 


It will be paved with cement and closed 
in on each The cost 
about $1,600,000. 


side. will be 


What It Is Not 
The racer passes by with whirr immense, 
And leaves me with a feeling most in- 
tense, 
That some describe it wisely when 
they say, 
but never 


It may be Frankenstein, 


Frank-incense. 





Use of the 


Highway 


By Judge Richard A. Penniman 


ITH so many of our legislators, 
magistrates, and 
others seeking to convey to the user of 


policemen 


a motor vehicle, by laws, sentencing and 
arrests, that the motor vehicle user has 
no rights of any kind, it may be well for 
the automobilist to learn just what re- 
quirements not only he but every other 
user of the public highway must be pre- 
pared to comply with. 

Every person who is using the public 
road obligation to take 
reasonable precautions, since the neg- 


is under an 


lect of such precautions may result in 
danger to himself or others, and he is 
not expected to do this any more or 
any less because he uses an automobile 
or does not use one. 

A misadventure which is inevitable, 
and occurs through the act of God, gives 
no person a legal cause of action; so 
if a branch of a tree be struck by light- 
ning, and fall into the road, and a min- 
ute afterwards a driver comes round 
the corner and runs into it, he cannot 
complain. Inevitable accident does not 
mean an accident which could have been 
avoided, but is something which is the 
result of vis major, or act of God, for 
which no person is liable. 

Again, there may be a mishap, which 
is a pure accident—one of those ordi- 


nary risks of life which every traveler 
on a road must put up with. This, too, 
gives no cause of action to any person, 
as, for instance, if a horse, not being 
ordinarily a vicious animal, bolts and an 
accident occurs, then no one is liable. 
People, when going along the road, 
must expect to put up with such acci- 
dents as reasonable care on the part of 
others cannot avoid. 

It is not necessarily evidence of neg- 
ligence that a person has not observed 
the rule of the road. But if he neg- 
lects that rule, whether he is a foot pas- 
senger or any other person, it lies upon 
him to show that he took extra 
lf a 
wrong side of the road, it is the duty 


pre- 
caution. person persist on _ his 
of the driver to give way; for if he 
could have avoided the accident by giv- 
ing way, then he cannot complain if, by 
wilfully persisting on a course which he 
sees must result in an accident, he 
thereby sustains damage. 

A man who is the author of his own 
wrong merits 


nobody’s sympathy; 


therefore, if a driver going very fast 


at night, without a lighted lamp, runs 
into an obstacle improperly placed up- 
on the road, he will have no cause of 
action for any damage he has sustain- 


ed. True, the placing of the obstacle 
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in the road is illegal, but if the driver 
had not been driving carelessly, and if 
his lamp had been properly lit, he would 
have seen the obstacle in time, and 
should have stopped. It would be no 
use for the plaintiff to say he passed that 
way in the morning and had a right to 
expect the way to be just the same when 
he came back in the evening. A pre- 
sumption like this does not excuse the 
duty to take proper care. 

In simple cases, as where a person 
comes sharp round a corner on his 
right side and runs into a person who is 
on the wrong side, it is not difficult to 
apportion the liability; the party on the 
wrong side is usually liable. 

When overtaking give plenty of 
room. This is a very wise maxim. 
Suppose that the person leading sud- 
denly swerved, and the party over- 
taking has not given enough room, a 
smash happens, who is to blame? 
Clearly the overtaker, who ought to 
have given plenty of room. For if 
there are two ways of doing an act, and 
one is safe and the other hazardous, and 
he chooses to try the latter course, and 
shave by as close as he can, he must 
pay for his pleasure if he damages any- 
body else. A driver who is passing 
another vehicle is entitled to plenty of 
toom. This does not mean half the 
road, but, on the other hand, it does 
not mean that a cart may compel the 
motor car to go into the gutter where 
the road is narrow. The driver of a 
vehicle is not entitled to try experi- 
ments as to how little space will suffice 
for a car to get by. 

If the foolish or malicious driving of 
a vehicle causes the motorist damage, 
the driver must answer for it, although 
the motorist may have lost his head or 
acted hastily, and thus, perhaps, con- 
tributed to the accident; for the driver 
has no right to deliberately put anyone 
into a difficult position where, unless he 


be absolutely cool and courageous, an 
accident may occur. 

No one is entitled to take advan- 
tage of another person’s neglect and 
run over him. If a driver shouts and 
another does not hear it he must stop 
and avoid the accident, and if he is go- 
ing too fast to stop, it is evidence of 
contributory negligence on the part of 
the driver. 

What is contributory negligence? It 
means that a person who has a good 
course of action against another for 
negligence is disentitled from pursuing 
his action because he himself is equally 
to blame. 

If he is less to blame, then, of course, 
he could make the man who was more 
to blame pay for the damage. Sup- 
posing a cow is straying on the road, 
and an automobilist coming along very 
fast runs into the cow, he has only him- 
self io blame. Would it make any dif- 
ference if the cow’s legs had been hob- 
bled or tied so as to prevent its stray- 
ing far? No; an automobilist driving 
too fast to stop himself in time to avoid 
the accident would still be guilty of 
contributory negligence. 

It is illegal to allow a horse, cow, 
sheep or any such animal to stray on 
a highway except where the way runs 
over any common, or waste, or unin- 
closed ground, and if a driver exercis- 
ing ordinary care, whether at night or 
in the daytime, runs into any such ani- 
mal, he is entitled to be compensated 
by the owner of the animal for the dam- 
age he sustains. 

A driver is bound to have his vehicle 
in proper order. Supposing he has no 
brake, that is evidence of negligence, 
and would turn almost conclusively 
against him. For a latent defect in 
the workmanship or in the material of 
the machine which causes an. accident, 
a driver is not liable. 


For improper noise made by a car 
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which causes dam- 
age to another the 
car owner is liable; 
if a muffler is in- 
adequate, and the 
noise of the explo- 
sion frightens a 
horse whereby dam- 
age ensues, the 
driver of the motor 
must pay for it. 

It would be strong 
evidence of negli- 
gence if a driver 
had disregarded a 
danger board on the 
top of a hill or else- 
where, or was dis- 
regarding any local 
laws. Take the case 
of a drawbridge 
over a canal or the 
like being carelessly 
left open. The driv- 
er has a right to ex- 
pect it to be shut; 
but to presume on 
his right, and, there- 
fore, to drive so 
rapidly that he is 
unable to pull up in 
time to avoid run- 
ning into the water, 
would probably be 
evidence of contrib- 
utory negligence on 
his part. 

To leave a car 
unattended in a public thoroughfare 
may be negligence. Suppose two child- 
ren commenced to play with it, and one 
of them starts it, and someone is there- 
by hurt, the owner of the car would be 
liable. To carry the case further: If 
a car was left for some time unattended 
in the way, and a horse shied at it, and 
the driver was thrown out and injured, 
whereby he died, the owner of the car 


THE HIGHWAS 
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would be fully liable for all the damage 
thereby occasioned. 

Or again, if a mischievous person re- 
moved a car which had been left at the 
roadside unattended, ana placed it in 
the roadway, whereby an accident re- 


sulted to somebody coming along the 


road, the owner of the car would be li- 
able for the damage done, as well as the 
mischievous individual who removed it. 
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Does an action also lie against the 
road authority or any local authority 
which is responsible for the state of the 
road? Yes, it does, if the authority has 
done anything which it ought not to 
have done, for this is a misfeasance. lf 
the authority merely neglects to do 
something, as not repairing the road, no 
action lies again them, for this is non- 
feasance. It cannot be too clearly or 
too widely recognized that no action 
lies against a road authority for the bad 
state of the road, or for any accident 
arising therefrom. 

The highway authority is not an in- 
surer Of everybody that passes along 
the way, but they must execute any re- 
pairs they choose to make with proper 
precautions, for if they leave road-re- 
pairing materials in the highway with- 
out being properly fenced off, or pro- 
tected by a light, it is a misfeasance for 
which they are liable. 

If an accident happen because the 
way is dangerous on account of its sur- 
roundings, e. g., the way runs near a 
precipice, or beside an open sewer .or a 
river, has the driver any remedy against 
the road authority? No; because 
they are under no obligation to 
fence the road, not even to main- 
tain an existing fence. The road 
authority may be criminally liable, 
but not civilly. Could the injured 


person bring an action against the own- 
er of the sewer or the river? No; be- 
cause the presumption is that the right 
of way was a limited dedication, subject 
to the then existing drawbacks and dan- 
gers on the way when it was first mad 
public. Of course, if the dangerous 
place has come into existence after the 
road became a public way, e. g., a new 
sewer is constructed, then the individual 
responsible for the creation of the ex- 
istence of the danger is liable for any 
damage caused thereby. 

In dealing with the use of the high- 
way, I have endeavored to point out 
what a highway is, how persons travel- 
ing along it ought to use it, how acci- 
dents on the road may be considered 
in some general cases. The subject of 
the repair of the highway is beyond the 
scope of the paper. These very inter- 
esting matters must be dealt with 
separately. 


Naturally this paper must 
be a dull one; if it were made very in- 


teresting it might cease to be accurate, 
and then it would assuredly lose any 
little recommendation it may possess to 
your kind reception. 





What Charon Did 


By * The Olympist”™ 


had 
Mount Olympus. 


been a strenuous night on 
All the gods and 
the regular 
The latch- 


string to the Gate of Clouds had been 


I' 


goddesses were there for 


Saturday night smoker. 
left out, and everybody in the celestial 
push was present. 
The heavenly party had _ partaken 
plentifully of ambrosia (the best adver- 
tised breakfast food of the gods), and 
the Dedal cups had been oft 
replenished with nectar of 
the choicest vintages. 
time things ran 
The 


performed 


For a 
smoothly. Olympian 
topliners their 
several stunts to the gratifi- 
cation of the audience. 

But things were not go- 
suit 


ing fast enough to 


Ganymede, the youthful 
barkeep of the palace. So 
into the next bucket of 
brew he poured enough old 
rye to send all the scorch- 
ing brigade to the nut foun- 
dry. He added other ingre- 
dients dear to the hearts of 
and concocted a 
that 
genitor of the modern cock- 


tail. 


mortals, 


mixture was the pro- 


The celestials greedily ab- 


sorbed this earthly paint, and the fun 
soon grew fast and furious. 
lightly 
his tuneful lyre, and began to sing “In 
the Good Old The 
Muses in responsive strains rendered 
“Bit 0’ 


screaming an 


\pollo Stor «1 up, 


thrummed 


Summer Time.” 


Blarney,’ Juno’s peacock 
the 


Thereupon the Three Graces 


accompaniment to 
chorus. 
did a triple skirt dance. 

Old Neptune, smelling of salt horse 


and missionary rum, next executed the 


Mars, 


groggy, began pleading with Ganymede 


sailor's hornpipe. who was a bit 
to send a jug of his double-cross mix- 


ture to General Kuropatkin. Finally 


old Jupiter, after quaffing his thirty- 
third stein, stood up, shook his Hyperi- 
off a thunder- 
bolts and then fell off his throne with a 


on curls, let bunch of 
thud that made high Olympus tremble, 
and imagine Mr. Jerome was invading. 
“The old man’s down and 

out,” cried Juno, as she sent 

out a hurry-up call for 
AEsculapius, who quickly re- 
sponded and administered a 
few bichloride jabs into “the 
arm” of the 


terrible right 


prostrate Jove. The attend 
the old 
him into the 
bin, and shut 


The 


ants carried man 


out, threw coal 


the lid. 


confusion 


down 


noise and 


awakened Morpheus, who 


began spinning a string of 
dreams to trouble 
the 


psycho- 


iridescent 
the slumbers of 
the 
ward in 


batty 
occupants of 
pathic 

\donis 


to murmur “I wish I was in 


Bellevue. 


revived sufficiently 


Dixey,” and then collapsed 


in the arms of Venus. 


(One by me the Celestials 


and guests were borne to their golden 


couches and covered over with fleecy 
clouds, until only the dead game sports 


and a few pikers were left at the 


Table. 


Already it was nearing the time for 


Knockers’ 


the Flaming Car of Day to start on its 
journey. The Hours were harnessing 
the horses that were even now filling the 
air with their snortings and _ fiery 
breath, and trampling the turf with their 


golden shod hoofs. 
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Old Vulcan (the original Hammerer) 
who by this time was pretty well potted, 
was descanting from the head of the 
Knockers’ Table upon the speed and 
prowess of his automobile, just from the 
shops of the Cyclops. It was painted a 
cerulean hue and called The Thunderer, 
in honor of Jove. He swore lustily that 
he could distance any of the comets, 
owners up. 

“I'll bet my anvil against the purple 
pajamas of Phcebus Apollo that I can 
beat his team of Percherons in a geta- 
way race to Hades,” roared the old 
blacksmith, 

“T’ll go you,” replied Apollo, and 
they all repaired to the garage. 

Pheebus, clad in purple vesture, jump- 
ed into his chariot, gathered up the rib- 
bons over his four abreast, and cried 
“Giddap.” Old Vulcan put on _ his 
leathers, adjusted his goggles and 
pulled the lever wide open. 

“Go!” cried Mercury, waving his ca- 
duceus. 

“They're off!” shouted the pikers. 

Down the Milky Way it was even 
Stephen, but soon the Thunderer took 
the lead and left the of the 
Sun in the empyreal distance. 


Chariot 


In its terrific flight the gasolene ter- 
ror knocked off the crumpled horn of 
the Bull, severed an arm of the Scor- 
pion and made the Big Bear growl and 
the Little Bear squeal. The serpent, 
coiled up North Pole, 
thinking a rival python was on the ram- 


around the 
page, hissed back at the speeding auto 
and then proceeded to swallow his tail. 

On, on flew old Vulcan, knocking off 
the handle of the Big Dipper and jab- 
bing out a tooth in the Lion’s jaw. In 
whizzing past the earth a corner of the 
tonneau grazed the cheek of a New 
York Alderman which nearly put the 
car out of business. It began to look 
as if Phoebus had been left at the post 
as Vulcan neared the tape. 


At last the grimy scorcher arrived at 
the Styx ferry. 

Old Charon tooted his whistle, and 
Vulcan, with his “honk, 
honk,” shut off the power. While he 
was digging down in his pocket for the 
coin to buy his ferry ticket 
Charon walked down the plank. 

“Read this notice, you old chimney 


responding 


with, 


sweep,” he said, “and draw your fire.” 
Vulcan read: 





NOTICE 
The power of all automobiles propelled by 
gasolene or steam must be shut off before board- 
ing the Styx ferryboat and absolutely no gaso- 
lene can be carried CHARON, Pilot. 











While Vulcan was yet reading the 

dashed 

past him and up the gangplank, and the 

boat pulled out for the Portal of Hades. 
“Stung!” cried old Vulcan. 


“ec 


steeds of Phcebus 


plunging 


back the 
grizzly Pluto from the box office of the 
Infernal Regions. 
And all Hades 
“Anvil Chorus.” 


Philopena!” shouted 


began to sing the 


To Make Plugs Cleanse Themselves 

With a multiple cylinder motor, it is 
easy to clear a sooty ignition plug 
without removing it from the cylinder, 
if the following plan is followed: De- 
tach the high tension wire from the 
fouled plug, open the compression tap 
of its cylinder, and run the engine on 
the other cylinders. Then hold 
terminal of the detached wire, being 
very careful not to touch the metal part 
with the fingers, a very short distance 
away from the end of the plug, so that 
the spark jumps to the latter. At first 


the cylinder will be heard to be miss- 


the 


ing, but very quickly the reverse will 
be the case, and the dirty plug will be 
found to itself. Then 
switch off, shut your compression tap, 


have cleared 


attach your wire again, start up, and 


continue on your way rejoicing. 





That Corner at the Corners 


By PT. V. Pelton 


rr ‘KSON PENCE flushed until the 
freckles on his cheeks were swal- 
lowed up in a glow of red. He was 
leaning on a wheel and looking at the 
broken axle of a two-seated buggy. The 
vehicle was hanging over at the side of 
the road like a lily broken at the stem. 
\ few yards away a tall man in jeans 
was holding a forlorn horse and repeat- 
ing at intervals: 


haste. 


It’s the bad blood of the shift. 
less Pences, that’s what it is, and I hope 


that you walk over the sheep paths this 
winter, I do so. If you want education 
you make tracks for it, that’s all.” 
“Don’t be hard on the boy, sister,” in- 
terposed Miss Jerusha Johnson. 
**Tain’t over yet,” rejoined the 
youth with the wagon wheel, drawing 


himself up to the dignity of his fourteen 


RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE OF IT 


that all 
this skule politics would land yer in 


“Wal, now, didn’t I tell yer 


some sort of a muss?” 

“If you only hadn’t driv so reckless, 
Miss Mehitable 
Johnson, the older of the two women 
who had been on the back seat of the 


Jackson Pence,” said 


buggy before the breakdown, “all this 
wouldn’t have happened and we should 
be at the schoolhouse at Helicon. Now, 
vou see, we can’t vote and Jim can't 
vote, and it’s all your fault being in sech 


“Maybe we are six miles from 
but all the 
we are goin’ to be there.” 


years. 
Helicon schoolhouse, same 


do talk!” 


claimed both the Misses Johnson in one 


“Laws sakes, how you ex- 
breath. 

Jackson Pence had grown up almost 
without the aid of copy books and sums 
could kill 
rabbits at a hundred yards, train birds, 
All the lore of 
the woods and hills was his. He had 


and rulers and ferules. He 


dogs and hunt ‘coons. 
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hated books until it occurred to him that 
he might not always live at Parnassus. 
He had been at Mingo, where he had 
heard a glib-tongued Hindoo herb doc- 
tor declaiming large words under a yel- 
low umbrella attached to a blue wagon. 
Another thing which had fired him with 
the thirst for more knowledge was the 
fact that the trustees of the township 
had closed the Parnassus school, which 
was within a few hundred yards of his 
home, and had combined the district 
with that of Helicon, which was several 
miles away by the road and at least two 
by short cuts. The Pences protested, and 
they were joined by the Johnsons, who 
had begun to thirst for book learning 
when they saw the school was closed. 

The talked 


over that evening at the meeting of the 


whole matter was to be 


citizens, men and womer of the town- 
ship, which was to assemble in the Hel- 
Owing to the zeal 


icon school house. 


of Jackson Pence, the district was stir- 


red up over the question, and it looked 
about 


as though the vote would : be 


That was why the boy 
Misses Johnson 


Ebenezer, to go to 


equally divided. 


had induced the and 
their hired 


the school meeting, although they had 


man, 


never been known to do such a thing 
before. 

The 
rowly 
broken, stood in road and looked at the 


Johnson, who had _ nar- 


Misses 


escaped having their necks 


boy in sorrow and anger. 


Helicon schoolhouse was six miles 
away, and it might as well have been 
a thousand, for every available con- 
veyance in that countryside was at that 
moment carrying voters to the most ex- 
citing meeting in the annals of the 
township. 

“We can walk to the Corners,” sug- 
gested Jackson, “’tain’t far, and get a 
rig or an express wagon.” 

“Huh! it’s half a mile,” said the hired 


man. 


AUTOMOBILE 


MAGAZINI 


“Remember, I have heart disease,” 
sighed Miss Mehitable. 

“It'll be such a pleasant jaunt,” said 
“The 


Guess we can get some kind of a wa 


Miss Jerusha. weather's fine. 


gon at the Corners.” 
“Huh!” commented the hired man. 
Jackson led the way, leading the aged 
horse. ‘The Misses Johnson followed, 
arm in arm, and last of all came Eben- 
ezer, grumbling and underneath a load 
cushions. 


of seat The buggy was left 


in the middle of the road. Turning a 
bend in the highway the company came 
suddenly upon a big red touring car, 
over which bent a man whose face was 
the hue of his biue overalls. He 


not a 


was 
mechanic. His steady occupa- 
tion was being president of a city bank. 
He became a workman only when his 
automobile broke down. 

financier 
had 


tinkering 


This person was a better 
than he was a repair man. He 
found after half an hour's 
that the real reason that the car would 
not go was because there was no gaso- 
lene in the tank. 


“Hey, boy r 


he called, as he saw 

Jackson and Bildad, the forlorn horse 

which he led. “I'll give you a dollar to 

tow this automobile to the Corners.” 
“What’s broke?” asked Jackson. 
“Nothing,” 


dent. 


replied the bank presi- 
“No gasolene.” 

“Don’t want your money,” said Jack- 
son. “Take it to Ellangowan for noth- 
ing, provided 


“Who is 


” 


asking you to do it for 


nothing?” snapped the man in over- 
alls. 

“Provided,” added Jackson, “that you 
take me and my friends to the Helicon 
schoolhouse quick as you can when you 
‘ much out 
on your way at that, I reckon.” 

“Listen to that,” muttered Ebenezer. 

“Oh, that boy!” 


“Did you ever?” 


get your gasolene. ‘Tain’t 


said the sisters John- 


son. 





THAT 


MRK ELLIS AT THI 


The man in overalls 
a monkey wrench and glared. 


~~ 


Pass along, 


blue dropped 


son,” 


think | 


said he, “pass 


along. | don’t require your 
services.” 


“Good day,” said Jackson. “Sorry 
we can't make a trade.” 

He gave the reins a twitch and passed 
on. 


The hired man and the sisters John 
son, too astonished to speak, followed 
They were at the 


corners in fifteen 
minutes. 


“Well, I 


that express now,” 


suppose that you 


Miss 


will get 
said Mehita- 
ble Johnson, the elder. 


“Well, if there is no help for it,” an- 
swered Jackson. 


} 


He was soon in the only store of the 


Corners, from which he came a few min- 

utes later dragging a five gallon can. 
“How about that express,” 

the elder Miss 


Pence, do you hear me? 


inquired 


Johnson. “Jackson 


What do you 
You 


uch actions? get that 


CORNER Al 


WHEEL, OF 


THE CORNERS 


THE NEW TINCHER 


express or a grocery wagon or some- 

thing and you take us right home.” 
“Yessem, right away,” replied Jack- 

son. “Directly, ma’am, it will be here. 


He 


Si Delamater will bring it here. 


was not more than 


a mile behind.” 
With a rumbling of many wheels and 
rattling of timbers a hay wagon hove in 
sight, and behind it was the red tour- 
ing car, in which sat the banker. 
“Well, boy,” the 
“You 


you? 


said automobilist, 
don’t 


\fter awhile I might convey the 


see that I have arrived, 


ladies of your party to their homes, but 


| think it better for 


health if vou would walk.” 


would be your 
“He’s a good boy, — 
Pence.” 
the 


two 


interposed 
Miss Jerusha. 

He's a 
“Is he?” 


“(suess he 


didn’t mean any 
offence. 
answered 


like 


Son, I suppose that you will 


automobilist. 


feels cents about 


now, eh? 
be a great man some day, but remem- 
ber that there are others just as clever. 


Let this be a le sson to vou.” 
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“Yessir,” replied Jackson, touching 
his cap 

The banker, chuckling, leaped from 
the car and stepped briskly into the 
general store. He came out a moment 
later and on his face was 
blank dismay. He looked up and 
down the road and then his eyes rested 
for the first time on the five gallon can 
on which the boy was sitting. 

“T’ll take you to that place, wherever 
it is,” said he. “I congratulate you on 
cornering all the gasolene on the mar- 
ket at the Corners. 


“Yessir.” 


a look of 


Pll buy it from you 
at your own price.” 

“You can have it. I bought it on 
credit,” replied Jackson. “I’ve got to 
get these folks to vote in the school 
meeting.” 

The arrival of the Misses Johnson 
and of the hired man, three votes in all, 
turned the tide when the voting took 
place at Helicon and it was not long 
before Parnassus school had a teacher 
of its own. 

Jackson Pence is now in Wall Street 
with a well known banker, whose name 
you might know if I mentioned it. 


When Nuts or Bolts Go Wrong 


If you are temporarily forced to put 


up with a defective bolt, it 


made secure by flattening it 


may be 
slightly 
with a hammer on an anvil, a stone or 
other hard material, so that the nut 
will hold for some length of time. As 
a result of the hammering the bolt will 


be made slightly oval, causing the nut 
to grip on the threads of the greater 
diameter thus created. If it is the nut 
that is stripped it should be made slight- 
iy oval by means of the hammer, but, 
remember, if it be of iron, it may crack, 
wherefore tap lightly. Sometimes a 
stripped nut may be made to hold for 
a time by twisting tow around the bolt 
before screwing up. Nuts may also be 
retained in position by wetting the part 
with spirit of salts, but the same end 
may be attained by slightly burring the 
end of the bolt. 


Some Plug Porcelain Troubles 

A frequent cause of breakage in the 
porcelain of a sparking plug is the ex- 
cessive tensioning up of the plug hold- 
This 


should only be screwed up—if one may 


ing the porcelain in position. 


use the expression—“hand tight,” it 
having been found from experience that 
a plug so treated is practically everlast- 
ing. A frequent cause of a short cir- 
cuiting in wet or foggy weather is 
caused by damp becoming deposited be- 
tween the fly nut holding the high ten- 
sion wire across the porcelain of the 
plug, and so to the frame. This may 
be avoided by winding insulating tape 
from the porcelain of the plug to the 
insulating rubber of the high tension 
wire, then treating the cross wire ter- 
minal on the contact breaker in a sim- 


ilar feshion 





Chains, Their Complaints and Cures 


By George Melrose 


HE troubles with chains may be 

classed under three heads. First, 
lack of proper adjustments resulting in 
wearing and tearing of the parts. Sec- 
ond, lack of adequate lubrication, re- 
sulting in parts of the chain becoming 
and last, 


chains. a 


clogged and eventually 
but not 


worn 


least, inferior 


tg J 


ig 2 


eH Cr 


higta 


varied experience extending over past 


Fig 2 


seven years, I have learned that it is 
not always the chain that is to blame. 
I have had machines run into my shop 
by motorists who have permitted such 
imperfect conditions to prevail that the 
very best grades of chains have been 
forced to operate in a defective manner. 
It is my idea in this article to point out 
some of the commoner defects in chains 
and chain adjustments which result 
from ordinary causes and to suggest 
some simple remedies therefor. 

In figure 1 is shown the link of a 
chain when it is new and in good order. 
In course of time, varying conditions 
combine to produce a wearing of one 
end, so that eventually the condition 
prevails, as at a. The reduction in the 
size of the link at this point permits the 
chain to lengthen and then there is 
trouble. When 


condition, if you cannot take up enough 


the chain gets in this 


of it to make up the difference, a new 


link or a new chain may be necessary. 
I find many chains with the ends of the 
links worn down like this. A sagging 
chain is often due to this wear. Some- 
the links 
and again in only a portion of them, but 


times the wear occurs in all 


in either case if the chain is permitted 
to run unattended eventually the weak- 
ened part will break through. 

It pays to examine the chains fre- 
quently and to clean off from them the 
gummy deposit so you may be sure to 
locate any defects of this nature. Usual- 
ly any break in the link, as at D, figure 3, 
Not 
quently a car is brought in towed by 


is due to a sudden strain. infre- 
another motor or a farmer’s wagon, with 
the chains dragging on the ground. An 
examination of the fracture may locate 
a flaw in the link, but as a rule I usually 
find the fracture is the result of strain 
or improper care. In one case I re- 
member I found the fractured link was 
the direct result of a defective align- 
ment of the sprockets, which resulted 
in the chain mounting the sprocket cogs 
at times. 

the de- 
sign shown in figure 4, it not infrequent- 


When the chain links are of 


ly occurs that the holes supporting the 
connecting pins become worn to an ob- 
As a result 
of this, very often the thickness of metal 


long shape, as at d and c¢. 


remaining is so thin at ¢ that the pins 
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pull through and you are left 
less. Of 


power- 


course wise motorists carry 


extra chains, but | have met with many 
which even with 
chain at hand, 


instances in the extra 
the man who had them has 
been unable to effect their proper replace 
ment on the road, and therefore had to 
be towed in to the first repair shop. Some- 
times the holes wear off, as at ¢, figure 5. 
There is a great deal of ingenuity dis- 
plaved on the part of motorists when 
it comes to patching up chains so that 
the) 
home. | 


at least enable the car 
had 


me where the chain was repaired, as 


may to get 


have machines come to 


shown in fig. 6. A link had snapped 
and the only way to get back to town 
was to improvise some temporary re- 
placement whereupon the ingenious man 
in the party had proceeded to wind in 
a piece of wire through the butts of the 
chain links, as at f. This served all pur- 
poses to hold the chain together until 
the party arrived at a shop, where the 
chain could be properly repaired. 

There is a great deal of botch work 
done by motorists in their haste to ac- 


complish temporary repairs. Figure 7 


had 


com- 


will show one example. <A _ pin 


link 
Instead of 


chain 
lost. 


worked free from the 


bination and become 
going to the shop and getting a proper- 
ly fitted pin, with the shoulders correct- 
lv formed, so as to hold the pin in posi- 
tion, the tinkering motorist inserted a 
piece of wire the same size as the or- 
iginal pin, and then bent over the ends, 
as at g, figure 7. By thus bending or 
heading the ends of the wire, the wire 
pin was prevented from working itself 
free and out. But the projecting rough 
ends were a menace. They were liable 
to catch clothing or anything that hap- 
Many 


of the builders of high-grade cars would 


pened to be in line with them. 


be surprised if they would see some of 


the tinkering mechanical work of car 


owners. I have seen first-class cars 


stalled and condemned just because of 
some idiotic tinkering on the part of 
the owner. Of course there are causes 
other than the chains that bring about 
similar results, but as I am dealing with 
the chain problem now I will refer to 
its faults only. 

In one case that comes to mind, a car 
of high-grade manufacture was stalled 
in the stable of the owner for quite a 
while. I happened to call one day, and 
was informed that the owner no longer 


cared to take out the car, because of 
the harsh grating sound that came from 
the chainwork, which sound jarred upon 
the ears of his wife, caused her anxiety 
and completely marred the pleasure of 
the car’s use. I noticed at once that the 
chains while a 


that 


hung unusually low, 


casual examination showed some 


thing more than mere slackness was 


wrong with the chainwork. Securing 
permission to do a little mechanical in- 
specting and adjusting on my own part, 
that the 
the pins were all badly 


worn, as at h, figure 8, 


| removed the chain and saw 
shoulders of 
which is a sec 
tional view of the pin in its position in 
the link. I also found that some of the 
The 


result of this irregular wear was that the 


pins were worn, as at ¢, figure 9. 


chain slack could not be taken up with- 


out causing the chain to pull harder on 
Someone had 
already taken up the slack without con- 


one side than the other. 


sidering this with the result that the 
wabbled 


ground on and against the edges of the 


chain fearfully, and as it 
sprockets, it was no wonder that there 
sound. N 


amount of lubrication seemed to help 


was a constant grating 


so I prevailed upon the owner to allow 
me to equip the car with a complete 
new chain. He informed me that tw 
new chains had already been put on 
without bettering matters any. I made 
a few inquiries and found that while 


the chain then on the car was flooded 
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with oil, it was only recently that he had 


all. The 


of the parts was thus explained since 


oiled the chain at wearing 
they had very naturally been due to ex- 
cessive friction, the owner admitting he 
that no lubrication of 


had understood 


the chain was necessary. [inally, when 
a repairman had told him differently, 
he went to the other extreme and pro- 
fats, oils and 
that he had all the 
works bespattered black, 


fats. | man of 


ceeded to apply 


greases 


| - 
iOWeT 


galore, so 


with gummy) 


oils and got the the 


plac 


it washed all of the grease off. 


to bring a pail of lve water, with 


Then 
l fitted out the man 


with a proper oii 


how to 

When 
the 
premature 


can, and instructed him just 


lubricate and when and where. 


the new chain was put on, and 


sprockets reset to prevent 


wear and tear as before, the car ran as 


noiselessly as any one you ever saw. 


Often I find it is not the worn pin 


that gives trouble, but worn links with 


a 











/ 
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Fig /e 


improperly set pins. I will give you an 


example of this. An acquaintance had 


a very superior make of car, but he 
lared speed it at all because upon 
three occasions he had nearly 
to grief through the chain doubl- 
\ defect which had brought the 


machine to a stop so sudden that it had 
He 


but 


almost tossed him over the bonnet. 


had consulted several repairmen, 
they had failed to properly diagnose the 
trouble. 

I examined the chain and sprockets 


and connections, and everything about 








The 


meanwhile kept up a constant criticism 


them seemed be right. owner 


of the incompetence of the repairmen 
he had sent the car to. Finally he drop- 
ped the remark that one day he him- 
self had been obliged to insert a new 
pin, rather than trust to the repairmen 
to do it. Immediately I began looking 
for this pin. 1 found it just as I have 
drawn it in sectional sketching in figure 
10, sO as to present the position of the 
the 
inserting this pin, the amateur tinkerer 


pin in the bearings of links. In 


had used a pin of too small diameter for 
Not con- 


he had carefully seen to 


the bores in the link journals. 


tent with this 


it that the pin was too long. To over- 
the hammer 


The 


come this he employed 
causing the pin to bend, as at j. 
result of all this was the chain adjusted 
itself according to the turn of the pin, 
the pin bound against the edges of the 
holes in the links as shown at the differ- 
ent points, which, of course, made the 
I removed the 


chain “double” at times. 


pin and replaced it with one of the 
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right size, after which no further trouble 
was experienced. 

Among other troubles that come to 
motor chains, is broken links. The best 
thing to do when this occurs is to send 
the car to a repair shop, but unfortun- 
ately the breakdown almost always 
comes when you are off on the road and 
away from the shops, therefore extra 
links should invariably be carried for 
use in such cases. So true is this that 
nearly all of the builders of modern 
machines now equip them with an emer- 
gency chest containing tools and extra 
parts with which to make adjustments 
and repairs. In some instances printed 
instructions are pasted on the inside of 
the case so as to give the car owner an 
idea what to do under certain circum- 
If he was left to himself, the 
car owner is almost sure not to have any 


stances. 


tools at all, or if he has, to have made a 
wrong selection of both tools and spare 
parts. Although first-class chains are 
now made with the links so strong that 


they seldom break, it is the unexpected 
that happens in this like everything else, 


therefore it is wise to have a spare link 
or two always at hand. In a case which 
came under my notice, the car owner, not 
having the right link at hand, 
patched up the chain with a smaller link 
joined in with a bolt as illustrated in fig- 
ure IT. 


sized 


The bolt was made to hold as at 
k by putting the head on one side of the 
large link and the nut on the other side 
of the smaller link as shown. By this 
means a very faulty connection was ef- 
fected, but it served its purpose since it 
drove the machine to town for a more 
perfect repair. It is a good idea to 
carry on the car two or three soft iron 
split links, as these can be slipped on 
in place of a broken link and made to 
do service for quite a long while. If 
vou have to take out a riveted chain link 
on the road, you will require a file with 
the rivet 


which to remove the head of 
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on one end and then with a punch, 
which you should carry, you can easily 
drive the rivet out. When this has been 
done put a new link in place of the old 
Instead 


of relying upon an anvil improvised 


one and rehead the new rivets. 


from a stone, you will find that it pays 
to carry an eight- to ten-pound anvil as 
well as a metal hammer. 

When it becomes necessary to put a 
round chain link on, and the link is too 
long, the additional space can be taken 
up with a key inserted through the mid 
dle of the link as 
figure 12. 


I have shown at mi, 
This is not often done, since 
it is at its best only a make-shift way of 
doing mechanical work. 
should be 


The key holes 


sunk with proper machine 


tools and then after the key is in place 
it should be secured firmly with addi- 
tional wire pins put through the ends 
as represented. I have seen cases where 


needed repairs were accomplished 
through the insertion of a link made al- 
most like a hook, one of which is shown 
in figure 13. Links of this pattern are 
very useful to drop in a chain when the 
breaks, but the trouble is that 
find that the 
chain continues to run with this slip- 
shod repair, and he lets it go. When 
he first put on the link, for emergency 


chain 


oftentimes the motorists 


purposes, no doubt he intended to have 
it removed and a proper one substituted 
as soon as he could get to a shop. He 
neglects to do this and by and by he 
gets caught out on the road somewhere, 


How 


In this form of 


and his chain gives out. could 
anything else happen? 
temporary repair the open link is made 
of steel, and is simply slipped or hooked 
left 
cated. The strong steel stands the strain 


in, with the ends open as indi- 
for a time, but eventually the link slow- 
ly opens, and the chain pulls apart, 
Grit and sand have a great deal to do 
life 


chain, and to obviate this there are vari- 


with the and death of a motor 








ous schemes and devices on the market 


intended for the keeping of the chains 
clean, and in 
owners give 


good running order. Some 
attention to the chain and 
use the various patented methods, the 
majority, however, utterly neglect the 
chain, with the result that usually they 
come to hand stiff with foreign sub- 
stances, while others are packed with 
gritting sands in the bearings which not 
only absorb the oils, but create a grind- 
ing frictional contact that eventually 
wears out the bearings. 

In figure 14 is a form of 
brush like the 
which is a handy instrument for use in 


common 
very scrubbing brush, 
connection with removing this foreign 
matter from chains. All 
do to use the brush is to take the end 
of the hand, 


you have to 


chain in one after the 


other end has been fixed to something, 











Fig l/s 
then proceed to rub every part of the 
chain with the brush. If the chain is bad- 
ly gummed up give it a bath in potash 
water and then proceed with the brush. 
Sometimes in cleaning a chain I run 
across a lot of strings and wires which 
owners have inserted for varying rea- 
sons. Upon one occasion the chain own- 
er had wound pieces of cord between the 
inner and outer links, directly on the riv- 
ets, as at o, figure 15, with the idea that 
doing so would take the slack produced 
by the wear of the parts. These cords had 
until the the 

had cut them 


absorbed oil action of 


metal surfaces most of 
off, though still particles of them were 
clinging to the parts and in some cases 
the linty stuff was packed so tightly 
into the journals of the rivets and links 
that it required an hour of hard work 


to remove all this textile stuff from the 
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links. 


I went carefully 


When finally this had been done 


over the chain and 
removed several worn rivets and links, 
and by doing so restored the chain to 
its original adjustment. In another case 
the had drilled 


through some of the rivets of the chain 


| discovered owner 








at the ends for the purpose of insert- 
ing wire pins as at fp in the same draw- 
ing. These pins, luckily for him, were 
not operated close enough to anything 
to make it possible for them to catch, 
but still this style of botch work was 
never intended to be resorted to by the 
makers of the high class machine on 
which the chain was running, so I| re- 
moved the chain and had to replace it 
with a new one. In another case, the 
owner had been bothered by his chain 
He tinkered at it for 
some time himself and then had a re- 
This guide 


running off. 


pairman put on a guide. 
consisted of an idler wheel affair, fitted 
As the 
guide wheel was flanged, the chain was 


on a stud near the sprockets. 


guided quite correctly, but even so such 
a connection was an error on the part 
of the repairman, since the manutactur- 
ers of the machine had built the parts 


so that chains would run evenly and 
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Fig i 


regularly without the aid of idlers. In 
this case the idler wheel simply served 
to overcome some lack of adjustment 
ot the sprockets or connecting parts. 


In another case there was trouble with 
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the chain spanning. An examination 
that had 


sprung, so when the chain was adjusted 


showed one of the shafts 
to what was thought to be the right ten- 
sion, a revolution of the shaft made the 
tension so much tighter that the rivets 


were drawn. 

This difficulty was rectified by remov- 
ing the sprung shaft, fitting it into the 
set-points of a turning lathe, and striking 
a correct alignment from end to end by 
\fter 


trou- 


springing the shaft back into line. 


that, the chain caused no further 


ble to its owner. 


Extemporizing a Spring 
\ spiral spring for a valve or other 
purpose may be made out of a piece of 
steel wire 


unannealed such as piano 


wire—carefully turned round a metal 
rod of proper thickness, and care being 
taken to preserve between the turns a 
regular distance equal to that of the 
spring to be replaced. It is easier to 
make a spring of this kind by turning 
the 
wound than by turning the wire round 


the rod. When the 


hod adopted a brace can be 


the rod on which wire is being 


first of these 
methods is 
utilized, a tool found pretty well every- 
where. If a spring is not to be sub- 
jected to heat an unannealed brass wire 
may be used—that is to say, one hav- 
Such 


equal 


ing all the elasticity possible. 


springs are, of course, not of 
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value to the tempered springs obtain 
able from makers of such articles, but 
when none of the proper kind are at 
hand those improvised as above will be 
found plenty good enough to help one 


out of a difficulty. 


When 


When the magneto ignition is failing 


the Magneto Loses Power 


in its magnetic powers it will be found 
that the engine loses power, because the 


ignition is not complete, as_ before. 


Consequently combustion is less rapid, 
and this is followed by a loss of power. 
When the magneto weakens it is only 


necessary to remove the horseshoe 


magnets and to have them remagnet 


ized by being placed against the fields 


of a dynamo which is working at its 
full power. By doing this the perma 


nent magnets will be remagnetized, 
and the magneto will then develop its 
and 


full ignition power, continue to 


work for a further lengthened period 


before further remagnetizing is re- 


quired. 


The Quiet Life 
“T have a grand idea,” exclaimed the 
wild-eved man. “Try playing hockey in 
an auto with a football and golf sticks!” 
But his friends, weeping, 
led him away. The stress of 
modern life had proved too 

much for him. 





Count de Gasolene’s Generosity 


By Etta Samuelson 


HE annual games and picnic of the 


Long Island Constables’ Bene- 
volent Association were held Decoration 
Day the 


Gasolene’s race-track at 


on the grounds of Count de 


Mer- 


private 


cedes Manor. 


From every point of view the affair 


was a gratifying success. The nobless« 
of Garden City, 


Westbury and ad 


Meadowbrook, Old 


joining domains, 
even as distant as 
Yaphank and Pat- 
chogue, turned out 
in brilliant array. 
They were not dis 
appointed in the 
fur 
nished by the stur- 


entertainment 


dy yeomen in their 
and 
Above 


entente 


novel feats 
contests. 
all, the 
cordiale establish- 
ed between these 


rude but _ well- 
meaning thralls of 
the 


noble 


law and their 
and 


masters of the au- 


patrons 
tomobile aristocra 
cy made the occa- 

memorable 
When the 
Count de Gasolene 


sion a 


one. 


that he 
had given permis- 


announced 


for the event 
pulled off 
his grounds 


sion 
to be 
upon 

his 


and _ invited 


friends to come 
the fun 


Glendelwin de 


and see 
the 


Gasolene exclaim- 


ed: “Ah! the gypsy’s warning. Do you 
the Duchess’ lawn 
that 


enemy 


know, Popsey, at 


party yesterday fortune-teller 


warned me that an would 


cross 


my path? I said if it was to be out on 


the road, and me in my new racing car, 


she’d better warn the enemy—what?” 


The Count smiled genially, but replied, 


in a more serious tone: “Of course, my 


daughter, we don’t 
really regard these 
constable fellows 
as our enemies 

poor 


Phe 
11 


mean Well 


devils 
and 
that 


SO, for 


mat- 
ter, do the 


magis 


] 7 
trates whi back 


. ‘ 
Le s1aes, 


them up. 


] 
} 


they need the 


You 
remember, m 
child, 
the 


money, must 


that until 
automobiles 
these 

folk 


out a scanty 


came, honest 


peasant eked 
liveli- 
hood at truckfarm 
ing, digging clams 
and shooting snipe 
along the beaches. 
Now they 


seek to 


rise in the world 


and | don’t blame 


them. [ have 
found them always 
willing to meet us 

the 
hold- 


ups, fines or push- 


half-way in 
matter of 

ing a car on and 
off ferrvboats, 
without even look- 
the 
tip is a one-dollar 


ing to see if 


Mme. Emma Eames in the Peerless she will take back 


to Europe 


with her 435 
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bill or a five. That is why I believe in 
conciliating these people and educating 
them up. You can never tell when you 
may need their good-will in the courts 
or the Legislature, to say nothing of on 
the road, so I’ve given them my grounds 
and track for their games. We must 
treat them right and make them feel at 
home.” 

The Count even went so far as to of- 
fer prizes, consisting of revolvers, shot- 
guns, handcuffs, cable 
chains, and other useful implements of 
the constables’ trade, as well as substan- 
tial sums in hard cash, to be competed 


stop-watches, 


for in the various events on the pro- 
gram. 

The Glendelwin brewed claret punch 
in liberal quantities. The Duchess de 
Rubbertira furnished a barrel of lemon- 
ade with a big stick in it and caviar 
sandwiches ad lib. 

As the constables arrived, some on 
foot, some on bicycles, and some in their 
own with the whole. family, the 
Lord of the Manor and his friends of 
the quality had a kindly word for each. 
The Count knew them all. 


“rigs” 


“How is your boy, Bill?” he asked, of 
one bewhiskered farmer—‘“the little fel- 
low who opened the gate for me in 
Cowenhoven lane yesterday when I had 
to cut through the private road to Stein- 
way ?” 

“Thank ye, sir,” responded the rustic, 
“and it was right gratifyin’ of ye to 
fling him all that. small change—only, 
he put it in his mouth for safe-keepin’ 
and managed to swallow three or four 
of the coins. The poor boy was taken 
auite bad last night, beggin’ Your Hon- 
or’s pardon.” 

“I’m very sorry. And how is he to- 
day ?” 

“Small change in him, sir.” 

Sir Donald Speedlimit, the Baron von 
Hittemup and Cholly Fastmore were 
there, accompanied by the Countess 


Caoutchouc and that dainty ingenue, the 
Marquise Violet Budd. About forty 
other motor parties, representing the 
most reckless families of Queens and 
Nassau counties, also attended; so that 
automobile and dressmakers 
had the chance of their lives to get ideas 
on the latest tonneau toggery. 


milliners 


Over two hundred constables, depu- 
ties, sops and “ringers,” in various local 
styles of haircut, beards, overalls, flap 
caps and boots, partook of the Count de 
Gasolene’s hospitality and entered into 
competition for the prizes, glory and 
drinks. 

Apropos of the latter, a slight misun- 
derstanding arose early in the day. The 
Count having treated the principal ofh- 
cers, uncles and “jedges” to champagne, 
those worthies quaffed a few magnums 
with evident distaste, and then said: 

“Say, Count, this sweet, fizzy soft 
stuff may do for the women folks, but 
we don’t mind tellin’ you that the men'll 


mostly expect something real to drink, 


if you'll allow us to suggest beer.” 

The Count laughed, said the joke was 
on him, and promptly sent for ten kegs. 
Then all went merrily as a honk-horn. 

The games included races of all kinds 
—speed alarm rock-throwing, 
tossing the coupling pin, chasing the 
chauffeur, 


drills, 
greased gentleman obstacle 
building, pitchfork 
shooting and tire puncturing. 

Col. Ezra Wheatfield, of Waramaug, 
gave an amusing imitation of how he 


practice, revolver 


chased a scorching tourist eighty miles, 
finally coiched and hand-cuffed him at 
Greenwich, Conn., and then compelled 
him to treat his captor and show him 
about town, including a ride down Gen. 
Israe! Putnam’s stone steps in the 40 
H. P. hill-climbing touring car. This 
was the first time Col. Wheatfield had 
ever ridden in a motor car, and he 
hugely enjoyed the experience. 

The most exciting event of the day 
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RUBBER NECK 


was the race between an automobile, a 
mounted policeman and a motor-cycle 
bunch of 


embattled farmers tried to stop the car 


cop, while simultaneously a 


by shooting at its tires. The mounted 


policeman was a rough rider from the 


Rockland 


Staten Island, and he gave a novel ex- 


far frontier post of avenue, 
hibition of lasso-throwing, as practiced 
on the plains around New Springville 
and Bull’s Head. At full 


dropped the lariat-noose neatly around 


gallop he 


the chauffeur’s neck and then tightened 
it, insuring either a stop or a struggle 

Among the “ringers” the Count recog- 
Spark, a 
formerly in his employ, but whom he 


nized one Sam chauffeur 
had discharged because he insisted on 
calling the garage “garbage,” and pro- 
nouncing French words in a manner not 
fit to print. 


But there were no hard 


feelings on either side. The Duchess de 
Rubbertira jokingly asked Sam why he 
had gone over to the enemy and become 


CHARIOTEERS 


“SEEING NEW YORK 


a deputy constable. 


had blamed 


sight more money in holding up auto- 


He said experience 


taught him there was a 


mobiles on Long Island than in driving 


them—and the Count acknowledged 
Sam was right, looking at the matter 
from a purely commercial standpoint. 
At the close of the games a little in- 
cident occurred which demonstrated 
how effective had been the conciliatory 
policy of with the rural 


our noblesse 


gendarmerie. surnamed the 
Chaser, the champion cycle cop of the 
Island had_ taken 
possibly a few steins of beer too many. 


Merrigan, 


Long principality, 
At all events, as he was wending his 


way homeward Tamarack 
turnpike, in the gloaming of the day, 


his practised ear 


along the 
caught the distant 
“honk!” of a machine coming up be- 
hind him at a clip which he estimated 
with the aid of the steins to be at least 
fifty miles an hour. 
Merrigan rushed to a roadside tele- 
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phone and called to the next station that 
he was making a capture. Then he 
stood in the middle of the road and 
flourished the new revolver he had just 
won at the games. The automobile pre- 
cipitately stopped. Merrigan was about 
to handcuff the owner, despite his fervid 
protests, when he discovered that the 
man he had inadvertently held up was 
Boss Durphy in the Blue Blazer, hurry- 
ing from his residence at Good Ground 
to Tammany Hall. 

Of course Merrigan apologized and 
let the boss go on his way scorching 
and rejoicing. But having telephoned 
to headquarters that he had made a 
capture, the faithful cop felt in duty 
bound to produce the goods. So he 
waited in the bushes until the very 
next car came along and _ pounced 
upon that. It chanced to be the con- 
veyance of a clergyman, on his way to 
marry a couple, but Merrigan said that 
would cut no ice. So the good man was 
haled before Justice Luce Chuing, at 
Clam Centre, and mulcted of a $50 fine 


for “wilfully and dangerously driving 
an automobile along the public highway 
at an illegal rate of speed.” When the 
justice had given Merrigan his “whack” 
out of the $50 the worthy officer rode 
slowly homeward to where his happy 
family awaited the coming of the man 
who paid the bills. 


Three Brake Tips 

Always employ brakes alternately go- 
ing down a long hill, thus giving each 
one time for cooling. 

If a sprag is fitted to a car, be sure 
to use it properly. Never drop it when 
a run back has commenced. It should 
always be trailed up a hill. 

If the compression of the engine, 
with a slow speed in, is being used as a 
brake, take care not to switch the 
spark on again suddenly, since doing so 
will result in a great strain being put 
upon the engine and gear and crank- 
shafts have many times been broken in 
this way. 











Care and Repair of Tires 


By James A. Braden* 


HE principal limitations of automo- 
biles to-day lie in the tires, for, 
along with the springs, they receive the 
jar and strain which would otherwise 
rack all delicate mechanism. Subjected 
as they are to such wear and tear, tires 
constitute the vulnerable part of a mo- 
tor car’s equipment, and require the ut- 
most care. 

And, as tires cannot but be an impor- 
tant item in his cost of operation, it be- 
hooves every automobile owner to use 
with reasonable consideration of the 
heavy work they do, the tubes and cas- 
ings which hold the compressed air. 

Rubber is impervious to water, but 
oils and acids will destroy it. Do not 
allow oil or gasolene or strong acids to 
come in contact with your tires. Do not 
carry extra tubes loosely in the tool box. 
They will be damaged by the pounding, 
if not by particles of oil and grease. 

Duck, the fabric with which, in con- 
nection with rubber, tires are built, is 
easily damaged by water. The rubber 
over it ordinarily keeps out all moisture, 
but a deep cut in the tire will allow 
moisture to get in. - The fabric will 
slowly rot when in this condition. 

Keeping the staybolts tight and the 
tires inflated, will keep water from the 
interior of the casing. Be especially 
watchful during wet weather and when 
washing the car. If you think water has 
worked inside the casing, detach and 
thoroughly dry it. 

Strong sunlight and heat of any kind 
cause a slow but certain deterioration of 
the strength and elasticity of rubber. A 
comparatively cool temperature and but 
moderate light are desirable while your 
car is not in use. ) 

Insufficient inflation of the tires is re- 
sponsible for a vast amount of damage. 
The tendency, especially among those 


*The Rambler Magazine. 


not long experienced in the use of pneu- 
matic tires, is to inflate them too little 
for fear of bursting. In this connection 
it is well to bear in mind, however, that 
air expands as it is heated and contracts 
as it is cooled. A _ slight allowance 
either way may, therefore, well be made 
to meet any decided change of tempera- 
ture. 

The tires are not sufficiently inflated 
if they do not stand up round under a 





Ievers Inserted Preparatory to Removal of the 
Outer Edge of Casing 


full load, and under no circumstances 
allow a tire to run flat. It means that 
the casing will be ground and cut by 
the wheel rims, and that the inner tube 
will be pinched and bruised till it is be- 
yond repair. 

A cut in the casing of the tire may 
extend through, or nearly through, to 
the tube and cause no immediate trou- 
ble; but it will surely do so later if not 
repaired. The incision gradually yields 
to the pressure upon it, growing larger 
and larger. The compressed air is held 
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in check at this point only by the com- 
paratively thin wall of the inner tube, 
and that the latter “blows out” under 
the strain is not surprising. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
outer casing as well as the inner tube 
has been penetrated every time a punc- 
ture occurs. While it is, as a rule, ne- 
cessary to repair only the air tube at 
once, the casing should receive the same 
attention at the earliest opportunity, and 
the sooner the better. Delays may be 
not only dangerous but expensive. 
When any large cut, extending entirely 
through the outer casing, exists, a tem- 
porary repair can be made by the use of 
a manchon or rawhide shoe laced over 
the casing; but as soon as possible the 
break or cut should be permanently 
mended, and this can only be done at the 
tire maker’s factory or repair stations. 

Just how to make this and other re- 
pairs of various injuries, both tempor- 
ary and permanent, will be seen in what 
follows. 

It would seem unnecessary to mention 
here that grinding against stone or 
other curbings will injure motor tires; 
that the friction as a car skids in rapid- 
ly rounding a short corner, is both a 
severe and wearing strain; that the 
flanges of street railway tracks are 
sharp enough to cut rubber, and automo- 
biles should not run on the rails; that 
a quick application of the brakes when 
going at high or even moderate speed 
means that the tires must bear the whole 
burden of this sudden resistance to the 
momentum of, the entire weight they 
carry, | It would seem unnecessary, let 
“ils repeat;''that we call attention to these 
and similar forms of the slow but cer- 
tain murder of pneumatic tires, in order 
to say that they should not be inflicted 
unnecessarily ; but the manner in which 
they are treated will be a factor in the 
user’s expense for tires. 

Tube pinching—that is the pinching 
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of the inner tube between the bead of 
the outer casing and the rim of the 
wheel, or between the staybolts and the 
casings (see illustrations on page 446)— 
is a most common cause of tire troubles. 
By care this difficulty can readily be 
avoided with tires so manufactured that 
the bead is perfectly seated within the 
rim; and how so to attach the tire that 
this trouble will not arise is made plain 
in the directions for putting on and re- 
moving tires given below. 

Brakes acting directly on the tires, 
and often the so-called tack arresters, so 
wear the rubber treads that the use of 
the first is never to be recommended, 
nor is the use of the second generally 
advisable. 

A cause for the wearing out of a tire 
before it has given a reasonable mile- 
age, which is likely to be overlooked, is 
found in the wheels being out of “true.” 
Some violent shock in service has 
sprung an axle, but not enough to make 
the damage noticeable, and the result is 
that the tire on that wheel must run at 
an angle until the injury is noticed and 
repaired. The result is unnecessary wear 
and strain upon not only the tire directly 
affected but to a less extent on the one 
on the opposite side. 

If a tire has been worn somewhat in 
this way, or in any manner, more on 
one side than on the other, the evil can, 
to some extent, be remedied by turning 
it around. 

There is no danger of a clincher tire 
“creeping,” that is sliding in the rim, 
if the staybolts are kept tight, but if 
they are not, trouble of this kind is 
likely, water will certainly get inside the 
casing, and the tube will also be injured, 
if not ruined. 

While a pressure gauge pump is not 
strictly necessary, it is a good idea for 
tire users to familiarize themselves with 
various pressures by making use of one 
a few times, lest in the use of a pump 














Working the Inner Edge of Casing Over the 
Outer Edge of Rim 


containing no gauge they inflate their 
tires too little or too much. 

If a car is in use frequently the tires 
should be kept thoroughly inflated. 
Never allow the weight of the car to 
rest on deflated tires, but prop up the 
wheel or wheels if it is but for over 
night. When a car is not to be used 
for a long time it is worth while to prop 
it up and deflate the tires. They should 
be well pumped up again, however, be- 
fore the car is put into service. 

When a new casing is put on, a sec- 
ond inflation may be necessary after the 
tire has been in use a short time, as the 
natural expansion of the casing may 
otherwise leave the tire slightly flat. 

As the first experience of an automo- 
bile user is likely to be with the re- 
moval, rather than the applying of a tire, 
we will first describe the operation of 
taking a tire off the wheel. It is gen- 
erally easier to remove and apply a tire 
with the wheel on the car, though the 
process is the same whether the wheel 
be on or off. In the accompanying il- 
lustrations, the reader will notice that 
the operator has not always stood in a 
natural position, owing to the necessity 
of exposing the location of the levers 
used to the range of the camera. A lit- 
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tle study of the pictures and the text ac- 
companying them, however, will enable 
anyone possessed of a moderate degree 
of muscle to take off and put on tires 
quickly and easily. 

With a new tire it may be necessary 
to exercise patience, as the rubber is 
stiffer than after having been in use. In 
any event haste is to be avoided until 
the operator becomes adept. Right here 
it may be observed also, that there are 
various methods by which tires are 
taken off and put on; but while we ad- 
vocate no hard and fast rules, the prin- 
ciples we follow have been found pro- 
ductive of the most satisfactory results. 

Jack up the wheel so that the tire is 
clear of the ground and thoroughly de- 
flate the tire by removing the cap from 
the valve stem and inserting the notched 
end of the cap in the valve. The plung- 
er within the valve can thus be removed, 
allowing the air free passage. Merely 
to press the plunger down with the re- 
verse end of the cap is too slow a proc- 
ess to recommend. 

Remove the nut and washer from the 
valve stem and, as the air escapes, put 
them with the cap and plunger in a safe 
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place until again needed. Loosen all the 
staybolts of the tire until the nuts are 
held to the bolts by just a few threads 
and push the bolts up through the rim 
into the tire (see illustration on page 
445). If they stick or are hard to move, 
they may be pounded very gently, care 
being taken not to damage the threads. 
Turn the wheel until one of the stay- 
bolts is at about the center of the upper 
circumference, then press the staybolt 
up into the tire as far as it will go. 
This releases the bead or clincher of the 
tire at this point enough so that by 
pressing with the left hand, and with a 
lever held in the right hand against the 





Placing the Slightly Inflated Tube in Casing 


wall of the tire, the lever can be inserted 
beneath the bead. Leaving the lever in 
this position to prevent the bead or 
clincher from slipping back into the 
flange of the rim, similarly insert a sec- 
ond lever (there are two with every re- 
pair kit) beneath the bead at the op- 
posite side of the staybolt and two or 
three inches from it. Holding a lever 
in each hand, press down on them (see il- 
lustration on page 439) and the bead or 
clincher of the tire is pried safely over 


the wheel rim at this point. With the 
use of a single lever it is now a simple 
matter to pry the outer edge of the cas- 
ing out of the rim all around the wheel 
(see first illustration on page 441). 

When each staybolt is reached, as this 
operation proceeds, jSee that the bolt is 
pushed upward into the tire so that the 
bead may slip from beneath it. ate 
should be used, also, that the inner tube 
may not be damaged by the lever. 

When the outer edge of the casing is 
entirely freed from the rim, reach under 
it and push the valve stem of the inner 
tube through and out of the rim into the 
casing. Beginning at the valve and go- 
ing slowly, lest damage result, remove 
the inner tube from the casing. If it ad- 
heres in any place it should be worked 
loose with the fingers, or pulled very 
easily. Being of pure rubber, it is pos- 
sible to tear it. 

Now, to remove the tire entirely, in- 
sert a lever at the opposite side of the 
wheel, pressing it beneath the tire and 
resting the point of the lever upon the 
outside edge of the rim (see second il- 
lustration on page 441). 

By working the lever around the 
wheel as the latter is slowly revolved, 
the tire is soon taken off. 

In the improved construction of de- 
tachable clincher tires the use of a rim 
protection strip — that is, a strip of 
fabric encircling the center of the inter- 
ior of the wheel rim—might not be ne- 
cessary were all wheels made with ex- 
treme care. But the fact is, that not in- 
frequently the rim is attached to the 
wheel in such a manner that the sharp 
edges of screw heads or other rough, 
cutting surfaces present themselves in 
such a way that without a protection 
strip the inner tube of the tire would 
sooner or later be damaged. 





The supposition being. that a new tire 
is being put on, proceed as follows: 
Remove rust and grit, which may 
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have gathered in the rim, with sand- 
paper, and brush out all dust. Stretch 
a protection strip of proper size (each 
size is marked with the size of tire with 
which it is to be used) over the edge and 
into the bed of the rim and press down 
firmly, so that it will adhere closely 
when the glue is dry. 

With a die of proper size punch holes 
in the protection strip for valve stem 
and staybolts, being careful that these 
holes register with holes in the rim and 
that edges are not left ragged, and you 
are now ready to proceed with putting 
on the tire. , 

Drop a handful of talcum or powder- 
ed soapstone inside the casing and slow- 
ly revolve the latter once or twice. The 
tube should be inflated just 
enough to make it rounding, and also 
liberally coated with the powder and 
then placed inside the casing (see illus- 
tration on page 442). 


inner 


The powder acts as a lubricant and 
allows the tube readily to adjust itself 
without puckering or creasing, and also 
helps prevent the twisting of the tube 
which should be carefully avoided. 

Insert the lugs or staybolts in the 
several holes in the rim designed to re- 
ceive them (if they are not already in 





Lever Under Both Sides of Casing, Preparatory to 
Insertion of Valve Stem 





Applying the Outer Edge of Casing 


place), taking care not to get a staybolt 
into the larger hole intended for the 
valve stem. Attach the nuts to the stay- 
bolts sufficiently so that the bolts cannot 
drop out as the wheel is revolved. (Po- 
sition of nuts is shown in the illustra- 
tion on page 442). 

Placing the tire over and partially 
around the wheel, insert the valve stem 
in the valve stem hole in the rim. 
Fasten the lock-nut upon the end of the 
valve stem so that this is held loosely 
in place the same as the staybolts. 

By means of the levers force the bead 
on that side of the tire nearest the car 
into position within the rim, allowing 
the bead on the side nearest you to 
overlap the rim. As the bead at the 
inner side is thus adjusted push the 
staybolts upward through the rim, as 
each in turn is reached (see illustra- 
tion on page 446), in order that the 
staybolt heads shall come above the 
bead and also raise the tube. up so that 
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it will not be caught between the rim 
and bead, as shown in illustration, page 
446. Great care must be taken, also, to 
avoid catching the inner tube beneath 
the staybolts as is the case in illustra- 
tion on page 446. This is extremely im- 
portant. 

If the tube is so caught or pinched, 
trouble will most certainly result; not 
at once perhaps, but in a short time. 
Many a good tire has been de- 
clared faulty because the tube 
was pinched. It is possible, also, 
to pinch a tube between the rim 
and valve stem, but if care is 
used this will hardly happen. So 
long as the tube remains closely within 
the casing pinching is little to be feared. 

By use of the levers, as shown, begin- 
ning at the valve, the outer bead can 
now be sprung and pressed into posi- 
tion (see illustration on page 443). Be 
sure that the staybolt is pushed into the 
tire so that the bead can slip under it, 
and the same care as before must be 
taken to avoid the catching of the tube 
beneath the bead or staybolts. A rim 
pinch, that is, pinching un- 
der the bead, is most likely 
to occur near the staybolts, 
the valve, or at that part of 
the casing which is applied 
last. 

With the tire properly in 
place, nuts on the staybolts 
and valve stem should be 
tightened. As this work 
proceeds again push each 
staybolt upward into the tire (see illus- 
tration on page 446). If the tube is 
caught between the bead and rim, resist- 
ance to the moving of the staybolt will 
be noticed, and the tube must be care- 
fully released from the pinch. If the 
staybolts move upward readily it is rea- 
sonably certain that the tube is out of 
harm’s way. 

When the nuts on the staybolts and 
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the valve stem have been tightened, in- 
flate the tire to riding pressure, then 
screw the nuts up very tight. 

If it is necessary to use a casing with 
flap attached, the tube must be thor- 
oughly deflated before it is placed in 
the casing. This is done by rolling up 
the tube as a belt is rolled, the valve 
being open. The deflated tube then 
having been placed back of the flap 
within the casing with the valve 
stem extending through the hole 
made for it in the flap, the meth- 
od of procedure is the same as 
already given. 

The ease and certainty with 
which repairs can be made contribute 
much toward making the detachable 
clincher type of tire very successful and 
popular. Lasting repairs at little cost 
mean economical operation. Simplicity 
of repairs of ordinary injuries make 
long tours, without fear of serious tire 
troubles, possible. 

While it is true that practically all 
the damage a tire is likely to suffer may 
be at least temporarily repaired by the 
user, it is important that 
the more serious injuries 
receive remedies such as 
only those especially equip- 
ped and thoroughly experi- 
enced can apply. As to 
this the judgment of the 
user must govern. 

Care should be taken, 
however, not to allow your 
tires to become so badly 
worn or injuries to become so severe, 
through neglect, that even the manufac- 
turer cannot make a repair which would 
justify the expense involved. 

Prompt action on your part in send- 
ing a damaged or worn tire to the man- 
ufacturer’s factory or one of his repair 
stations is necessary if the best results 
are to be obtained, to say nothing of the 
difference in expense in the user’s favor. 
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A puncture may or may not be dis- 
covered as soon as it has occurred. 
Often the nail or other object which has 
penetrated the tire fills so closely the 





Pushing the Staybolt Into the Tire. 
Except at Last Staybolt 


Tire All in Place 


hole it has made that the air escapes 
but slowly. If the accident is not im- 
mediately discovered the steady flatten- 
ing of the tire will soon reveal the 
trouble. Stop your car at once. As a 
rule it is not only more convenient but 
better to insert a new tube than to re- 
pair a punctured tube on the road. 

Even though a sound tube has been 
inserted on the road, the punctured 
tube should be mended promptly to be 
ready for another emergency. ‘There is 
scarcely a limit to the number of repairs 
a tube will safely bear, should you be 
so unfortunate in striking nails and the 
like as to make them necessary. 

To make your own repairs, locate the 
puncture or punctures (as the nail or 
other object may have penetrated the 
tube in more than one place) by par- 
tially inflating the tube and immersing 
it in water or by detecting the leak or 
leaks by the low hissing of the escaping 
air. If the tube is put in water the air 
bubbles will reveal each place of injury. 
Select from the repair kit a patch of the 
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size desired and wash the surface to be 
applied to the tube with a very little gas- 
olene. Spread evenly upon the surface 
of the patch a coating of cement and 
lay the patch aside for ten or fifteen 
minutes or more until the cement is very 
sticky. Carefully dry the inner tube, 
wash off with a little gasolene the spot 
at which the patch is to be applied, and 
roughen the surface of the tube at this 
point with emery paper. Be careful to 
roughen a spot fully as large as the 
patch or adhesion at the edges may not 
be perfect. Coat this surface of the 
tube with cement, also, and allow it to 
dry the same as that on the patch. 
When the both tube and 
patch is thoroughly sticky, apply the 
patch and press down firmly, using care 
that the edges of the patch adhere se- 
curely all around. Allow a little time 
for the adhesion to become perfect, 
then slightly inflate the tube. 


cement on 


3y moist- 


ening the tube a trifle around the edges 
of the patch you will be able to de- 
termine if the air-tight repair has been 





Inserting the Valve Stem in the Rim 


made—air bubbles indicate a leak. If 
the repair is perfect, sprinkle talcum 
freely over the tube about the patch to 
prevent stray drops of cement from 
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causing an adhesion to the casing, and 
it is ready for use. 

If a hole larger than an eighth of an 
inch in length or diameter has been 
made in the casing a temporary repair 
should be made at once. The operation 
is very simple. Remove with a very 
little gasolene the dust and 
grime from the interior of the 
casing at the spot to be re- 
paired, and cement over the 
puncture a patch of heavy 
fabric, as furnished with all 
repair kits. Allow the cement 
ample time to dry, sprinkle 
some talcum over the spot 
repaired, and the work is 
done, providing the puncture 
is not a large one. If a con- 
siderable break or cut has 
been made in the casing it 
will be advisable also to apply 
a manchon, or shoe of rub- 
ber, rawhide or leather, which 
is laced over the injury. Oth- 
erwise the patch might not 
prevent the blowing out of 
the tube, and moreover sand 
and dirt would work into the 
casing in such quantities as to 
be likely to cause a separa- 
tion of the plies, while moist- 
ure would rot the fabr:c. In 
case the cut or other puncture 
of the casing is large enough 
to admit a finger, or nearly 
so, also, a rawhide instead of 
a fabric patch should be ap- 
plied to the interior. 

Every user of an automo- 
bile should carry in his car at 
all times one or more of the manchons 
already spoken of. To apply the man- 
chon, partially deflate the tire and lace 
the shoe tightly over the break, the 
strings going all around the outer side 
of the wheel rim. If the tire is then in- 
flated the manchon will be sufficiently 
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Tire to Allow Beads te Be 
Placed Under It, and to 
Get Tube Out Harm’s Way 





Tube Pinched by Rim or 
Bead 


tight that there can be no danger of the 
tube blowing out, providing only that 
the shoe fully covers the break in the 
casing and is not forced out of position 
by traction. There is little likelihood of 
this occurring if the manchon is tightly 
laced. Straps been  success- 
fully used in temporarily re- 
pairing breaks in casings 
when it happened that no 
manchon was at hand. If 
necessary to use a strap let it 
be an inch wide or more. 
Wrap the deflated tire tight- 
ly, passing the strap over the 
rim. In winding allow the 
strap to overlap itself each 
time it encircles the tire and 
rim, and after passing the 


have 


loose ends about a spoke 
buckle tightly. Inflate the tire 
and a repair which will en- 
able you to travel a consider- 
able distance is completed. 

As we have elsewhere 
pointed out, a small puncture 
in a casing, while not de- 
manding immediate atten- 
tion, should not be nezlected 
longer than necessary. A re- 
pair which will keep out both 
dirt and water is essential, 
but successful work has been 
done by some owners, when 
the puncture was small, by 
merely plugging up the hole 
with small rubber bands 
stretched tightly and_ well 
coated with cement. As the 
tension on the bands is re- 
leased they return to normal 
size and fill the puncture tightly. To trim 
the loose ends of the bands both inside 
outside the casing is all that remains to 
be done. In making a repair of this kind, 
care must be exercised or the hole in the 
casing may be enlarged without accom- 
plishing the desired result. 
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Always remove the casing from the 
wheel to repair it and take out the inner 
tube. A careful inspection will seldom 
fail to locate the puncture. For use in 
repairing of small punctures in casings 
dealers supply repair plugs of assorted 
sizes. These have either a flat or um- 
brella shaped head which fits snugly 
over the puncture, into which the plug 
is inserted by the use of a pair of 
slender pinchers. The head being in- 
side the casing and firmly cemented 
thereto and within, dirt and moisture 
cannot enter. If the puncture is a large 
one, or if for any reason the user of the 
tire cannot make his own repairs, the 
casing should be sent to the tire factory 
or a repair station. 

It is useless for the user to attempt 
to repair tires which have been cut by 
the rims, whether by reason of the tires 
not being sufficiently inflated or be- 
cause the bead or edge of the casing 
has not been perfectly seated within the 
rim. Cutting by the rims will put tires 
out of commission in short order, and if 
the damage is not attention 
promptly a repair may be impossible. 
Send your tire to the tire factory or to 


given 


one of the tire manufacturer’s repair 
stations at once. Letting it run a “few 
miles further’ is almost certain to be 
costly. 

A very simple but effective way of 
getting increased from your 
tires is to turn them around when one 
side shows more wear than the other, 
or to transpose front and rear tires. It 
is almost invariably true that tires on 
the right side of a car become worn 


service 


more quickly than those on the left 
side. This is due to their being run 
into ruts and stones when the car is 


turned out of the traveled roadway in 
meeting another conveyance and because 
the tires of the right side suffer most 
from curbings and the like, as the driver 
uses the right side of the street. 


Ruts, curbings, and similar tire de- 
stroyers may wear the outer wall of a 
casing nearly to the fabric, but if the 
position of the tire is reversed it will 
still be serviceable. As the rear tires sus- 
tain more than half the burden in every 
moment of the car they will wear more 
rapidly than the front tires. For this 
reason it is not infrequently advisable 
to put the rear tires on in front, and 
vice versa. 

To Solder a Broken Tube 

To solder a broken tube or other break 
may some time be your unavoidable mis- 
fortune. When this happens you must 
have a soldering lamp, or soldering 
iron, some chloride of zinc (which may 
be obtained by pouring some spirit of 
salts over zinc clippings), some tin 
solder, and a piece of sal ammoniac to 
clean the iron. 

With these in hand proceed as fol- 
lows: (1) Heat the iron, on a wood 
charcoal fire preferably; (2) scrape it 
while hot with an old file; (3) pass it on 
the sal ammoniac with a little solder 
(the point of the iron will be seen shin- 
ing with the melted tin which remains 
adhering to it); (4) clean the surfaces 
to be soldered with the chloride of zinc, 
which may be done with a small brush 
or a piece of pointed wood; (5) spread 
some solder with the hot iron on the 
surfaces thus cleaned—they will be thus 
covered with tin, and one can easily 
make them adhere with the hot iron 
and a little solder melted by the hot 
iron on the parts to be joined. If chlo- 
ride of zinc is not handy the cleaning 
may be done by a file or scraper, and 
a lamp or candle will serve to replace 
the cleaning of the chloride of zinc. 

Soldering with a lamp is done with 
the same materials, but greater dex- 
terity is necessary than is required by 
the use of the iron. If you wish to 
repair with ease a broken tube or a 
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WITHOUT-STOPPING 


leaking tank go spend an hour or two in 
the shop of a tinsmith, and what you 
will observe there, taken in connection 
with what is written above, you will be 
master of the soldering process. 


“Racing” and Clutching Abuses 

A particularly aggravating form of 
abuse of a car is the needless “racing” 
of the motor. The experienced driver 
does not, as a rule, throw the throttle 
wide open and let the motor try to fly 
out of the car while he puts on his 
gloves or attends to some other little 
errand before starting. On the con- 
trary, he takes a pride in making each 
turn of the motor carry him as far as 
possible, to the saving of fuel, noise, vi- 
bration and odor, and at all times aims 
to keep the motor running at the low- 
est practical rate of speed. 

Coupled with the racing motor is the 
sudden clutching abuse practiced by the 
novice. With the motor running at 
high speed a sudden application of the 
clutch will cause the vehicle to jump 
forward or backward, as the case may 
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be, straining all parts of the driving 
gear, and moving the car so quickly 
that persons to the front or rear are 
more or less in danger. Possibly such 
abuse is frequently due to the inexperi- 
ence or ignorance of the proper way, 
and it seems more charitable to assume 
this. The experienced driver takes a 
pride in moving away without a jar or 
jerk, and this is as true in driving a 
motor car as in handling a locomotive. 


Coming Home on One Chain 

Should a chain break at a time and in 
a manner which prevents it from being 
repaired, it is always possible to get 
home on one chain, provided the free 
countershaft sprocket is first prevented 
from revolving, which can usually be 
done by winding the broken chain round 
it and fixing it to the frame. After this 
is done the car can then be driven, but 
it must be noted that fastening one side 
of the differential nearly doubles the 
speed, so the car must be driven very 
carefully, or damage may result to both 
you and the differential. 
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ALCOOL 


ULLING hot chestnuts out of the 
fire for someone else is a thing 
more amusing for the onlooker than 
pleasant for the performer, and being 
so, I am somewhat surprised to find so 
dignified a body as the National Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Manufacturers 
not only performing work of this kind, 
but actually paying $500 besides for the 
dubious privilege of 
doing it. For many 
years now the patent 
medicine people and 
the perfume makers 
have been petitioning 
Congress for a re- 
moval of the revenue 
tax from alcohol in- 
tended for use in the 
“arts.” It cannot be 
said that the patent 
medicine people or 
the perfumers have 
attained any success 
in this direction, but 
so great would the 
profit be to the vast f | 
interest behind them i | = 
that the tax re- int to 
movers, failing to do Mh 
anything themselves, en 
have turned toward other interests in 
hopes that their reasons for asking the 
change in taxing alcohol being less eas- 
ily understood might therefore prove 
more efficacious with the powers at 
Washington. To this end a vast mass of 
literature is constantly being sent to pub- 
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lishers of the trade and daily press, tell- 
ing how the mercantile millennium will 
arrive the moment free alcohol is ac- 
corded the people of the world. Among 
the others who have been bitten by 
the plausible arguments of these alco- 
hol schemers seems to have been the 
N. A. A. M., which not only gave up 
$500 in good money for the benefit of 
the cause, but inci- 
dentally, the N. A. 
A. M. was pulled 
into endorsing the 
statement “that alco- 
hol is a satisfactory 
fuel for motor ve- 
hicles is an_ estab- 
lished fact.” But is 
it? 

I do not want to 
answer this question 
myself further than 
to ask my readers if 
they have ever seen 
a satisfactory run- 
ning automobile 
which depended en- 
a tirely upon alcohol 


mM cy for fuel, or if they 


have ever known 

anyone who ever 
saw any such vehicle? I am free 
to answer no for myself, and I imagine 
for all of my readers. In the meantime 
it might be well for the N. A. A. M. 
and such other believers in the assertion 
that alcohol as a satisfactory fuel for 
motor vehicles is an established fact to 
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consider the report of a committee ap- 
pointed by the British Parliament to 
investigate this very question of the 
probability of using alcohol as a sub- 
stitute for gasolene in motor vehicles. 
‘This committee after an exhaustive 
study of the subject has just rendered 
an extremely comprehensive report to 
Parliament in which they virtually de- 
clare there is nothing in the idea. In 
part, the committee said: 

“Spirit is not used at present in this 
country as a fuel for motor vehicles. 
Nor is it so used to any great extent 
either in Germany or in France, in spite 
of the fact that both these countries 
are most desirous of encouraging the 
use of a material that is indigenous, in 
preference to a material like gasolene 
that has to be imported. For motor cars, 
spirit presents certain special difficulties 
which require to be overcome, the prin- 
cipal being the behavior of alcohol in 
very cold weather, and the tendency 
‘of the acids generated by its combustion 
to cause corrosion of the metal surfaces 
with which they come in contact. For 
the moment, therefore, the quesion of 
he use of spirit for motor cars is not 
ripe for consideration from the point 
of view of our inquiry.” 

Long experience has taught us that 
your Briton may be slow, but he is 
thorough, and that when it comes to 
seeing money in a thing John Bull’s 
eyesight is almost as perfect as our 
own. So when a Parliamentary com- 
mittee, after going. carefully over the 
subject, says there is no alcohol auto- 
mobile yet in sight, I am willing to 
back that opinion against the one 
brought forward by the patent medicine 
men and the perfume makers, even if 
they did get $500 of good automobile 
money with which to carry on their tax 
dodging campaign, which is all nice 
enough so far as they are concerned, but 
does not interest automobilists a bit. 





HAT the automobile forms the 
ideal means of conveyance for the 
present day commercial traveler, is a 
claim those who know the vehicle’s cap- 
abilities best have always made. A 
splendid proof of all this is the recent 
recorded experience of Mr. Robert Gib- 
bons, who has for the last four years 
with an old 2-cylinder Daimler car, 
weighing with its load of 2,400 pounds, 
3,700 pounds, averaged about 300 
miles a week over all sorts of British 
roads, making a total distance run of 
some 70,000 miles. An interesting feature 
which emerges from Mr. Gibbons’ ex- 
perience is the enormous improvement 
in speed, as well, of course, as comfort, 
that the use of sufficiently large tires 
gives the automobilist. When Mr. Gib- 
bons first started with his car it was 
equipped with 2-inch solid tires, and the 
test speed he was able to average 
varied from 12 to 14 miles per hour. 
Increasing the size of these solids to 
24 inches, he got up to 18 miles per 
hour. Replacing the solids with 4-inch 
pneumatics on all wheels, 20 miles per 
hour became his top speed, while in- 
creasing the same tires by an inch on the 
back wheels enabled him to reach a 
speed of 24 miles per hour, all this be 
it remembered with the same car and 
the same engine, the only difference be- 
ing in the size of the sprockets em- 
ployed. The result is an eloquent testi- 
monial in favor of the large-sized 
tire and as the data was all obtained 
not in a laboratory, but on the road in 
all kinds of weather and under unusual- 
ly strict service conditions the lesson 
should be of value to all users of motor 
cars. 
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EAR me, how times and opinions 
do change! This was brought 
forcibly to my mind recently by re- 
ceiving a circular showing the amount 
of automobile advertising carried by 
Life. Of course, this publication has 
always been pro-equine, but it was 
never quite so anti- anything as it was 
anti-automobile, but with the coming of 
the automobile advertiser came _ the 
change in the paper’s sentiments, and I 
am sure that to-day it would hardly care 
to reprint from an issue of less than 
four years ago this very characteristic 
editorial estimate of the automobile and 
the use thereof: 

“It is important in buying an auto- 
mobile to get the right one. Some ma- 
chines carry you horizontally and 
others perpendicularly. Whole families 
have risen rapidly through the use of 
automobiles, but have then been obliged 
to live a too sedentary life. So it be- 
hooves us to be careful in our choice. 
This article is intended to supply just 
the right kind of information. 

“Automobiles are roughly divided 
into three classes—electric, gasolene 
and steam. Those who have gout 
should avoid the electric machine, as a 
steady walk back home of 30 miles is 
not good for gout. The gasolene is by 
far the best for some purposes. No 
one ever gets hungry when he is riding 
in a gasolene automobile. At the first 
signs of an appetite stand to leeward of 
the machine for a few moments and 
your appetite is gone. This makes it 
very economical. The steam has some 
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advantages over the others. It can be 
taken up a hill by three able-bodied men 
much easier. Those who contemplate 
carrying a machine over the Alps or 
Rockies should by all means get the 
steam machine. 

“Before purchasing your automobile 
you should go either to the School of 
Mines, the Stevens Institute or the Bos- 
ton Institute of Technology. After four 
years or so in mechanics, surveying, 
civil engineering and hydrostatics you 
will have a firmer grasp on your sub- 
ject. Then when your machine breaks 
down 40 miles from a grocery and a 
lemon you will know what is the matter 
with it. To be able, in mellifluous sci- 
entific language, to explain just how it 
happened will please the guests you 
have brought along, while you are wait- 
ing for horses from the nearest livery 
stable. 

“In case, however, you are in a hurry 
and wish to get into the right society 
sooner, get a chauffeur. A good chauf- 
feur can easily be obtained in this coun- 
try through an agency, but do not do 
this. Get a Frenchman who does not 
understand English. Then, when your 
machine breaks down, and he is spend- 
ing valuable time in putting it so much 
more out of order that it will never 
work again, you can sit on a neighbor- 
ing fence and swear at him in a tongue 
he does not understand. 

“One word in conclusion. Get an au- 
tomobile that will hold only two. At 
the end of six months it can then be 
used by your wife and the chauffeur, 
while you stay at home and are glad 
that you are still alive.” 

It is proposed when a certain well 
known but extremely unlucky scorcher 
dies to place his car over his grave as 
an appropriate monument, since he 
spent so many happy hours under it 
during life. 
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RULY, tipping is a most pernicious, 
expensive and altogether dis- 
agreeable practice. But can you prevent 
it? that’s the question. I know Id like 
to get rid of the squeeze everyone gives 
me from the bootblack to the barber, but 
I can’t see any way out of it except for 
me to pay up and look pleasant. There 
is a certain kind of compulsory tipping 
which it would be more correct to term 
blackmail, for that is what it really is. 
No greater master of this form of rob- 
bery can be found than the chauffeur. 
He is a man who not content with ex- 
tremely good wages, a pleasant job, sat- 
isfactory hours and about everything 
else you would think he would seek for, 
who holds up everyone who comes any 
place near him, his employer, most of 
all. All sorts of efforts have been made 
to stop this extortion, but without avail. 
Now comes Senator Saxe with a meas- 
ure which really looks as though it 
would do the trick—provided any sure 
way can be found to enforce the law. 
Senator Saxe’s law which goes into ef- 
fect on September 1 next, has the fol- 
lowing to say to giver and the taker 
of bribes: 

Whoever gives, offers or promises to 
an agent, employee or servant any gift 
or gratuity whatever, without the knowl- 
edge and consent of the principal, em- 
ployer or master of any such agent, em- 
ployee or servant, with intent to influ- 
ence his action in relation with his prin- 
cipal’s, employer’s or master’s business ; 
or an agent, employee or servant who, 


without the knowledge or consent of his 
principal, employer or master, receives 
or accepts a gift or gratuity or a prom- 
ise to make a gift or to do an act bene- 
ficial to himself, under an agreement or 
with an understanding that he shall act 
in any particular manner to his prin- 
cipal’s, employer’s or master’s business 
or an agent, employee or servant, who, 
being authorized to procure materials, 
supplies or other articles, either by pur- 
chase or contract, for his principal, em- 
ployer or master, receives, directly or 
indirectly, for himself or for another, a 
commission, discount or bonus from the 
person who makes such sale or con- 
tract, or furnishes such materials, sup- 
plies or other articles, or from a person 
who renders such service or labor; and 
any person who gives or offers such an 
agent, employee or servant such com- 
mission, discount or bonus shall be guil- 
ty of a misdemeanor and shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $10 nor 
more than $500, or by fine and by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year 
for each offense. 

With this law on the statute books the 
ridding New York automobilism of the 
grafting chauffeur and the grasping gar- 
age man is put square up to the auto- 
mobilists themselves. Just one solitary 
conviction under this law of the bribe 
offerer and the bribe taker and you'll 
see such a reformation among the fra- 
ternity of robbers of automobile owners 
that Luther’s performances in the same 
line will not even be worthy a three- 
line note in the red-ink edition of a 
sporting extra. 


The new king proudly wears his crown, 
The newest coin is bright; 

The new motor just brought into town 
Shows off with all its might. 

The trade-mark’s ever on the new 
‘In this old, old world’s affairs; 

It always is the new rich who 
Assume the proudest airs. 
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MBOLDENED by his success, I 
suppose, the anonymous critic 
of the motor car, whose effusion I print- 
ed in the last issue, has now sent me 
another of the same kind which he 
facetiously declares are “The Maxims 
of a Motorist.” The maxims, as my un- 
known contributor maxes them, are as 
follows: 
If an obstacle you meet 
On a highway or street, 
Run it down! 
There is danger in delay; 
Never mind what people say— 
Right of might is right-of-way— 
Run it down! 


If the obstacle’s a man, 
Never vary from you plan— 
Run him down! 
If, perchance, he is a cop, 
Stationed there to signal “Stop!” 
’Twill be fun to see him drop— 
Run him down! 


So it is with love, my boy; 
If a maiden’s shy or coy, 
kun her down! 
If her pare its or connections 
Strive to foil your young affections, 
Override their weak objections— 
Run ’em down! 


All the world is at your feet 

If you keep a steady seat— 
Run it down! 

3y direct elimination 

You can win a state or nation, 

Squash a man or reputation— 
Run ’em down! 


His poetry, the public complained, 
smells of the lamp! At this Pegasus 
reverted to his equine side and indulg- 
ed in a horse laugh. “I guess it’s the 
odor of the automobile he tied up to 
after I bucked and threw him!” chuck- 
led the fabled steed. 
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WAS busy in the office when the 

door opened slowly and one of 
those queer looking individuals who 
long experience has taught me to know 
intuitively as an inventor apologetical- 
ly made his entrance. “I am an in- 
ventor,”’ he said, as soon as he had 
ceased apologizing for his intrusion. 
“T desire transportation to Washing- 
ton, where I shall receive letters pat- 
ent on my latest invention I have here. 
I must walk in order to save enough 
money to pay the fees on my patent. 
Now, if you'll send me on to Washing- 
ton I will give you one of my machines, 
or repay the money advanced. I tell 
you, sir, it will be a good investment 
for the public and for automobilists 
everywhere.” 

I had met his kind before, so I came 
right along with the next part of the 
regulation program and asked him what 
his particular invent was. 

“It is a noise consumer. Noise is the 
result of wave-like movements of the 
atmosphere striking on the tympanum 
of the ear. If a machine can be devised 
that will gather in and break up the 
air waves, why, no noise or sound will 
be heard. It is destroyed in its incep- 
tion. I have patented such a machine. 
Put one on a sidewalk in front of a fac- 
tory, and not a sound will reach the 
street. Put one on your horse and you 
will never hear his hoofs striking on 
the pavement. Put on an automobile 
and you will think you are in an air 
ship, so silent will everything be. Put 
one on the baby and you will not be 
aroused at 2A. M. Why, it’s a bonanza. 
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Trolley cars, motor cars, carriages, 
everything gliding about without mak- 
ing a particle of noise. Place one in a 
car and every whoop and yell made by 
the youngsters in greeting you is gath- 
ered into the machine and crunched.” 

“I suppose that if a burglar should 
wear one you couldn't possibly hear 
him,” I observed. The inventor had 
never thought of that. He offered to 
demonstrate his machine. He wanted 
all in the room to keep perfectly quiet 
so that if any noise was to be heard 
the audience would have a fair chance 
to hear it. Shortly afterward he left 


the room, and his noise consumer failed 
to intercept the sound of his going. 





OW to look well when out in a 
motor car is a problem which 

more women are each day finding diffi- 
cult to solve. Wind, dust, and dirt are 
the certain accompaniments of almost 
any ride of length, and the real auto- 
mobilist always goes in for such rides in 
preference to dawdling on parkways and 
suburban roads. There must be a com- 
plete covering for the hair, the very 
first thing, or else the dirt and grime 
would drive into the hair and penetrate 
to the scalp. Consequently an impervi- 
ous rubber or oiled silk cap similar to a 
bathing cap is worn. Above this is the 
leather cap with its visor, and below it a 
rubber or leather coat, covering a heavy 
skirt, and good thick stockings and 
stout shoes are almost always used. 
There should be gloves with gauntlet 
sleeves, which come over the sleeve of 
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the garment and prevent the dust and 


the draft from getting inside. There 
are goggles for everybody. No sub- 
stitute for these has been discovered 


which has proven satisfactory in wear. 
Even the nose is covered with a semi- 
mask connected with the goggles, and 
the lower interstices of the mask are 
filled with fine wire, so that the breath- 
ing may be effected with comfort and 
without inhaling too much dust. When 
all this and more has been donned cer- 
tainly no woman has any occasion to 
feel proud of her appearance, for Venus 
herself would look a fright in any such 
rig as rapid motoring demands of its 
fair devotees. 


There may be other things more un- 
satisfactory than the attempt to run a 
40 H. P. car on a 15 H. P. income, but 
I can not imagine what they are. 


HERE is not a New Yorker, no 
matter who he may be, who will 

not learn with sincere regret that Madi- 
son Square Garden is to be torn down 
and in its place a vast office building 
erected. While Madison Square Garden 
is a private enterprise, it has always been 
a public pride. It was built to minister 
to the general entertainment ; incidental- 
ly it has enhanced civic beauty. Now 
that it is to pass away all should look 
well at it; the sight is worth remember- 
ing. Commodore Vanderbilt’s railroad 
once landed passengers on the site. It 
was New York’s “deepo.” After the 
Grand Central Station was built the old 
station degenerated; yet the neighbor- 
hood objected to the Garden project. 
The view through spring foliage up to 
Diana, eighteen feet in height, 365 feet 
above the pave, is one of the finest 
in the city. Yet people at first chided 
her for her lack of clothes. As the 
Goddess of Sport she is appropriate. 
People, including the Mayor, long ob- 
jected to the arcade. The Legislature 
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was invoked to permit it and to quiet 
qualms about title. 

The Garden is New York’s most ad- 
mired building. The Moors should bow 
acknowledgment. The architecture is 
called Spanish; the tower was suggest- 
ed by the Giralda Tower of Seville. But 
the Seville Cathedral is a worked-over 
Moorish mosque; Diana’s tower is a 
Moslem minaret grown big. From it a 
Manhattan muezzin might, in lieu of 
the “Allah-hu akbar,” chant five times 
daily: “Mighty is Mammon. Better is 
Sport than Sleep. Look out for the Au- 
tomobile.” Maybe it is a little place for 
“Little Old New York,” is the Garden. 
Ordinarily it seats only 6,500 people; 
11,000 can perhaps pile into it for a po- 
litical meeting. The whole building is 
400 feet by 194; the amphitheater part 
310 feet by 194. The Roman Colosseum, 
616 feet by 510, twice as long, twice 
and a half as wide and built of solid 
stone, would have lasted forever if it 
hadn’t been used as a quarry. People 
say it held from 80,000 to 100,000 peo- 
ple, and it did hold over 40,000. Even 
little towns like Arles and Nimes have 
Roman amphitheaters three times as ca- 
pacious as the Garden still used for bull- 
fights and other amusements. Never- 
theless the tower and the temple of the 
sporty Diana of the Manhattans are 
pleasing in the sight of New York and 
its visitors, while to automobilists as the 
building which more than any other has 
contributed to and aided in the popu- 
larizing and publicityizing of the motor 
vehicle the passing of Madison Square 
Garden will come as a real loss which 
they may or 
overcoming. 


may not be capable of 
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O those poor, benighted and pur- 
blind souls who still attempt to 
feebly pooh pooh the automobile and 
to dismiss it with the all condemning 
declaration of “fad,” I would like to 
have them carefully consider the re- 
cent report of one of the largest omni- 
bus companies in London, which, of 
course, means in the entire world. This 
company, with true British conserva- 
tism, had long resisted the replacement 
of the hay motor by the mechanical, but 
finally it made the attempt and these 
are the results: The company owns and 
operates a line of motor omnibuses, 
each of which cost $4,000, carries 34 
passengers, travels 700 miles weekly on 
the average, costs to operate, every- 
thing included, $90, and earns $300, net- 
ting an average of, say, $200 per week 
of profits. This figures out net profits 
of $10,400 per annum per ‘bus, or 
something over two hundred per cent. 
profit on the cost of the vehicle. If 
from this a considerable and ample al- 
lowance was made for replacement, the 
divisible profits would still be far better 
than could be expected from anything 
in the form of a horse drawn convey- 
ance. 

It may be that making 200 per cent. 
and more per annum is a “fad,” but if 
it is you may rest assured that any such 
fad is never going to pass away as the 
horse worshipers predict it will. 
makes the mare go,” true 
enough, but if it takes more money to 
make the mare go than it takes to make 
the motor go, and, of course, it does, 
you can safely gamble upon the mare’s 
going being confined solely to her go- 
ing away and letting the motor go on 
with her job. 


“Money 
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ROM now on the stealing of motor 
cars is going to be a rapidly in- 
creasing industry among that large and 
very energetic body of citizens whose 
moral perception is such that they are 
constitutionally unable to tell the differ- 
ence between mine and thine. Already 
quite a number of cars have changed 
owners during the absence of the man 
who paid for the car and the arrival of 
the man who wanted the car to make 
some one else pay for it, and as I have 
stated above the number of cars which 
will from this out change owners in this 
same unceremonious fashion is bound 
to become very much greater. The an- 
nexationist of other people’s property is 
ever quick to follow any fashion which 
promises to supply him with annexation 
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possibilities, hence he has not overlook- 
ed the splendid possibilities offered by 
the motor car. Heretofore, as it was 
in the early days of the bicycle, the fact 
that the new conveyance calls for a cer- 
tain amount of trained knowledge of it 
before you can ride off with it has been 
the sole reason why it has escaped the 
expensive attentions of the thieving con- 
fraternity; but that day is past, your 
thief has learned the chauffeur trade or 
the chauffeur learned the thief’s trade, 
whichever you will, quite well enough 
to know the value of a car and its equip- 
ment, as well as how to drive and how 
to dispose of what he drives, hence it 
behooves all car owners to look well 
to their cars if they would retain them. 
Of course, an automobile offers some 
difficulty in the way of disposal, but none 
that is unsurmountable when the pro- 


fessional thief concludes that it is worthy 
of his attention. Even supposing the 
car as such could not be sold, it could 
be very readily disposed of in piecemeal, 
the motor, tires, body, lamps, batteries, 
etc., all being readily saleable and prac- 
tically untraceable after being sold. 

It was a quick perception of all this 
which caused the American Motor 
League to supply its members with a 
highly ornamental disk which, when at- 
tached to the car, is sure to act as a 
very decided deterrent to the gentleman 
who might otherwise be inclined to 
make away with the car. As will be 
seen by illustrations of the badge here- 
with, not only does the American Mo- 
tor League offer $25 reward for the 
arrest of anyone stealing the car, but 
further than that $100 is paid for the ap- 
prehension and conviction of anyone 
maliciously injuring either the car or its 
owner when they are upon the public 
highway. By this means A. M. L. mem- 
bers secure double protection, and it 
will only take one or two convictions to 
convince thieves and hoodlums that cars 
bearing A. M. L. disks are not desirable 
ones for them to trifle with. Of course, 
it will be said that if a thief really makes 
up his mind to steal a car no disk of 
any kind will prevent him; true, neither 
for that matter will any other form of 
protection. When, however, a thief se- 
lects a car to steal he will, if possible, 
not take one with an A. M. L. warning 
on, since he does not care to have any 
organization interested in his arrest and 
conviction. That this is true has been 
proven many times through the im- 
munity enjoyed by members of the 
Jewelers’ League. The safe of every 
member of this organization bears on 
the outside of it a notification that rob- 
bery of that safe will be followed by 
the offering of a reward for the arrest 
of the robbers by League. President 
Isaac B. Potter has certainly made a 














ten strike with this his latest effort to 
protect the interests of the individual 
owners of motor cars. 


When a fellow gets well inoculated 
with the record smashing complaint 
there’s no telling what he’ll do. I know 
some of them now that wouldn’t hesitate 
attempting to make an hour in less than 
sixty minutes if they thought there 
would be some record breaking connect- 
ed with the affair. 


HEY say doctors do not take their 
own medicine. Well, what of it? 
They take some other doctor’s, don’t 
they; so what’s the difference? I pre- 
scribe advertising, and as an exception 
to the ordinary rule of doctors I take 
my own medicine, I advertise and I read 
advertisements all the time, much to my 
education and profit. Reading adver- 
tisements is not only interesting, but it 
is instructive as well. Just now when 
the automobile and its advertising holds 
the premier position upon the stage of 
publicity you can learn a whole lot about 
automobiles which isn’t so, just by read- 
ing advertisements. For example, here’s 
one I tore out of the evening paper re- 
cently: 
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From this sites wae you will see 
that here is a good samaritan who is 
anxious to aid you to get $30 per week 
as a chauffeur, while he tells you there 
is an unsupplied demand on the part of 
automobile owners. You see in this an 
excellent example of how wise it is to 
read advertisements. Now, here I am 
right in the game and I never suspected 
they were offering $30 per week for 
chauffeurs with no takers, and do you 





only to failure. 


the level of the “ 
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know I might really have believed they 
were doing such foolish things had it 
not been for this same advertisement 
reading habit of mine which caused me 
to find this in an adjoining column: 





CHAUFFEUR wants posi fon; 3 Fegistered; ox- | §T'5 
srt mechanic;’ careful driver’ 5 years’ ex Dow. 
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Why the fellow who put that in don’t 


go and take a few lessons from teachers 


who say they can’t turn ’em out fast 
enough to supply the demand for ’em 


at $30 per week is something I can’t un- 


derstand, though may be you can. 


“Daisy Dimpleton was in a collision 
with her automobile to-day,” remarked 
the man in the whipcord overcoat. 

“Any damage?” asked his friend. 

“Scratched some of the paint off.” 

“Off what, the automobile or the 


soubrette?” 
RY as I may to become a “mod- 
ern” American I seem doomed 


Perhaps it may be that 
forebears were Americans 
for more than one hundred and twentv- 
five years I have no chance to reach 
American, but 
be the cause what it may, the fact is as 
I have stated. all account 
for my inability to understand how the 
foreign representative of the Automo- 


because my 


modern” 


This may 


bile Clitb of America is a gentleman who 
resides permanently in Europe, and who 


in at least one of the contests for the 
Bennett cup placed his German-made 
car at the disposal of a foreign team 
which with it defeated an American one. 
Not content with this the foreign repre- 
sentative of the Automobile Club of 


America now enters as one of the Ger- 
man team in the Vanderbilt cup contest 
with a German-made car and a German- 
born driver, thus doing all that he can 
American to defeat 
for and by 


as a “representative” 


real Americans with, the 
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Germans. This may all be “representa- 
tive’ and “modern” Americanism, but 
to me, possessing the old-fashioned 
ideas that I do, it seems to be about the 
limit in the other direction, and if the 
Automobile Club of America wishes to 
retain the terminal portion of its name 
then it should secure another foreign 
representative. We have stood a lot 
from the A. C. A. in its self-appointed 
guardianship of “American” automobil- 
ism, but we can’t be expected to stand 
silently by and see even our American- 
ism “made in Germany.” Imagine if 
you can that real American organiza- 
tion, the New York Yacht Club, having 
a “foreign representative.” Having 
proven what a wonderful imagination 
you have by doing this, then try to go 
the limit and imagine that “foreign rep- 
resentative” having a yacht built in 
Germany, manned by Germans and 
starting as a German in the recent race 
across the Atlantic ocean for the Em- 
peror’s cup. 
To pose as an expert on her motor 
attire 

We neither are able nor willing; 
But a costume of shot silk with a coat 

_ that’s well-hung 

We think should be perfectly killing. 


OT only New Yorkers, but every 
citizen of every large city in this 
country owes to Mr. McAdoo, as the 
head of New York’s police force, a debt 
of gratitude for his complete demonstra- 
tion that the police can direct and con- 
trol street traffic so as to make it prac- 
tically safe and far more effectual than 
where each beetle-browed driver is a 
profane law unto himself. On the prin- 
ciple of setting a thief to catch a thief, 
Mr. McAdoo has used horse-mounted 
police to handle horse-driven traffic, and 
the thing has been an unqualified suc- 
cess. Not only has the traffic been 


handled satisfactory in every way, but 
there has been added to the street life 
of the city a picturesque figure which 
is as efficient as it is attractive. - To 
hundreds of thousands of New Yorkers 
to-day there is no more admired or more 
pampered pet than the intelligent, beau- 
tiful animals whose riders keep watch 
and ward over those who travel on or 
Wel- 
come, then, to Commissioner McAdoo’s 
centaurs, of whom the famous poet of 
the New York Sun thus hails as Mc- 
Adoodles: 


who cross our crowded streets. 


“Back! Back! Back! 
Keep to the right of the track! 
Heavy loads to the curb,” they 
shout. 
“You on the left there, turn about! 
Careful, you on the hack.” 


Who are the white-hatted horse marines 
Who gallop along Broadway, 

Carless of cars and bubble machines 
That cumber it all the day? 

Who are the galloping, gay galoots, 
Attired like the Kaiser’s guard, 

Slick and span from cap to boots 
As they prance o’er the pavement 

hard? 

Oh, they are the McAdoodles brave 
Who tamed the truckman’s pride 

And broke his rule o’er the asphalt pave 
As they marched him off to the side. 


And this is the song of the horse 
marines 
Who watch o’er the Great White 
Way, 


Careless of cabs and bubble machines: 
This is their song all day: 


“Back! Back! Back! 
Keep to the right of the track! 
Heavy loads to the curb,” they 
shout. 


“You on the left there, turn about! 
Careful, you on the hack.” 
THE OUTSIDER. 
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HEN we have been told a thing 

long enough most of us accept 

it as being true and let it go at that, but 
some way or another I never could take 
things just that way. I always want to 
attempt a few thinks on my own account; 
sometimes I think I am the gainer by 
doing this, but more often I have my 
trouble for my only reward, I believe. 
I was waiting my turn to get at a man 
who had some advertising to give out, 
when I could not help hearing some 
advertising physician who was ahead of 
me telling the advertiser that he should 
not notice his competitors in his adver- 
tisements, but should use all the space 
at his disposal solely for narrating the 
merits of the goods he had to sell. I 
know, mentioning a competitor or his 
wares by name is universally denomi- 
nated as bad policy, because, say iile 
advertising wiseacres, doing so is cal- 
culated not to harm the “opposition,” 
but rather to advertise it, and to lead 
the public to consider whether, after 


all, there may not be something in 
claims which it takes such energy to 
combat. 


But I don’t agree with this cut-and- 
dried opinion. Granting the logic of 
all the wiseacres say, it is still true that 
the competitor plays, and must always 
play, a large part in all advertising. I 
am troubled, we will say, with an ag- 


gravated dyspepsia, and have tried 


about everything advertised, with a 
maximum of expenditure and a mini- 
mum of relief. Each remedy has made 
different claims. I now see an adver- 
tisement of a new dyspepsia tablet; I 
send for a circular and proceed to read 
it. It attacks all treatment different 
from its own, and I recognize, as I read 
on, just what treatment the writer of 
the circular had in mind when he wrote 
this or that. No names are mentioned, 
but the insinuation or innuendo does its 
work just the same. The onslaught of 
this circular seems to make all the other 
treatments that seemed so plausible be- 
fore, puerile and ridiculous, and so I 
hold that it is good advertising. 

Another way in which the innuendo 
is often employed is to insinuate to 
the public that the article is so good 
that dealers do not like to handle it. 
Every one will call to mind how a cer- 
tain lamp-chimmey manufacturer harps 
on the fact that retailers do not like 
to handle his wares, because the chim- 
neys break so rarely that the man sell- 
ing them does not dispose of enough 
to make a profit; and he therefore tries 
to substitute others. The maker of 
a new pen just put on the market ad- 
vertises: “Not sold by dealers; they last 
too long,” which is exactly in line with 
up-to-date insinuation. Properly used, 
the innuendo is an effective ally in ad- 
vertising. 
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While I was waiting to see a promi- 
nent dealer in sundries recently I was 
brought face to face with a trade con- 
dition which is one of the worst of the 
many demoralizing influences brought 
into the trade by the very people who 
should be the first to protect it from 
anything of the kind. A man came into 
the place and priced a pair of hampers; 
the clerk told him they were $45. “Not 
for me they ain’t,” was the somewhat 
slangy, but nevertheless decided re- 
sponse, “I can get all I want of them 
for $15.” This angered the clerk and 
he bet the would-be purchaser the 
pair of hampers against $15 that he 
could not duplicate them new at the 
price he had named. I will admit that 
it seemed to me like finding money for 
the clerk, though I became a bit dubious 
when the visitor handed me $15 and 
asked me to go along with them. I 
went to a downtown office building just 
off Broadway, then up to the eighth 
floor, and there in a little office we were 
shown the identical baskets for the price 
named. As I had been allowed to pro- 
ceed into the place in advance of the 
other two, so there could have been on 
possible collusion on the part of the 
winner and the cut-price man, there 
wasn’t anything for me to do but hand 
over the bettor’s $15 to him, which I 
did. 

The more I thought the thing over 
the more I was determined to find out 
how this man way up on the eighth 
story of an out-of-the-way office build- 
ing could sell things so much below 
what they even cost the retailer or the 
jobber. Reading the advertisements in 
an evening paper, famous for its cheap 
advertisements of cheap things, I ran 
across a notice that a well-known make 
of lamp could be purchased for about 
one-third what I knew was the retail 
price for it. I answered the advertise- 


ment and back came a reply from the 


gentleman on the eighth floor. I jour- 
neyed down there, and sure enough the 
lamps were there and the price of them 
was as advertised. , Then I went into the 
matter thoroughly, and soon had the 
mystery solved. The goods, and they 
covered a field I afterwards found as 
wide as the trade itself, were taken in 
full or part payment for advertising in 
a little automobile publication, the pro- 
prietor of the offices owned. Once the 
goods were in the publisher’s hands he 
proceeded to turn them into cash with 
absolutely no regard for list prices or 
any others. The cut-rate dealers took 
most of them and what they would not 
buy of him he sold direct at anything 
one would give for them. If ever there 
was a case of trade suicide it is com- 
mitted by any manufacturer who is 
foolish enough to think he can get ad- 
vertising of value to be paid for in trade. 
It stands to reason that no publisher 
would accept trade payment for 
his advertising space if he could 
get anything else for it, and if 
he cannot get anything else _ for 
it, is not that absolute proof that it 
isn’t worth anything else? Then when 
the stuff taken in trade is thrown on the 
market with no regard for price, how 
long can the foolish maker of it expect 
to keep either his reputation or his 
trade? Not a bit longer than it will 
take for the public and the trade to be- 
come aware of how the maker’s goods 
are for sale at any or no price at all. 
Once this is established, the jig’s up, 
and it’s the bargain counter and the auc- 
tioneer for the goods and their foolish 
maker. 

The old days of putting up a little 
sign in front of your store, and expect 
that to bring people in, has passed, 
along with the ox cart and other like 
methods of conveyance. The man who 
tells the public what he has to sell! 























through advertising, is the man who 
gets the business nowadays when peo- 
ple travel in automobiles, not ox carts. 

“I am often asked by my friends 
what is the best thing to do with 
their acetylene’ lamps in a fog, such 
as we are having so much of this 
spring,” said Leon Rubay when I called 
on him in his new establishment, which 
by the bye is a big five-storied affair 
filled from sub-cellar to the roof with 
things essential to the comfort of auto- 
mobilists. “As everyone knows, a very 
bright light is almost worse than no 
light at all under these circumstances. 
I have tried various methods, but have 
found the following to be about the best 
plan to overcome the glare of the light 
on the fog which makes it so difficult 
to see the road. Tie a piece of thin 
white paper or put a handkerchief round 
the glass of the lamp, and you will find 
that you can see very much better, 
though anything but a slow speed will, 
of course, be out of the question. There 
is also another danger in a fog which 
is often not quite realized. When 
wagons are proceeding in the same di- 
rection as the motor-car, they rarely 
show any lights behind, and unless a 
very sharp lookout is kept, the motorist 
is in danger of running into the back 
of the vehicle before he is hardly aware 
of its presence. I hope some day to see 
a law by which all vehicles, not motor 
cars alone, will be compelled to carry a 
light behind as well as in front.” 

Turn about may be fair play in some 
things, but when it comes to attempting 
to do this with the ordinary automobile 
in the ordinary diminutive garage the 
man who tries it soon has it impressed 
upon him that in the case of the auto- 
mobile trying to turn it about is not 
play, either fair or otherwise. Under 
ordinary conditions such as prevail in 
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storage places the handling of an auto- 
mobile, particularly the making of it 
face the way you wish it to go, is some- 
thing those who have had the experience 
of it rarely care to number among the 
pleasures of automobiling. It took a 
New England Yankee to profit by the 
lesson the railroad locomotive has 
taught to place at the disposal of the 
automobilist a turn table which makes 
the handling of an automobile a thing 
$0 easy and so economical where space 
is concerned that to turn the car about 
really does become play for fair. The 
man who has an automobile which he 
does not keep in a public garage or the 
man who owns a garage and does not 
own one of these Gibbs-Brower time 
and patience savers deserves all of the 
hard work and dissatisfaction he volun- 
tarily brings upon himself through his 
foolish refusal to save himself the an- 
noyance of trying to handle a car in 
the old-fashioned, profanity-provoking 
methods born of the livery stable and the 
car shed. 

The enthusiastic motorist is usually a 
partisan—of his own car or of the type 
to which it belongs. If it be a gasolene 
car, he swears by it, and looks with 
contempt upon all steamers or electrics. 

A good story, hinging on this is told 
of Mr. Heller. While reclining in the 
chair of his favorite barber Heller 
noticed that most of the private shaving 
mugs were decorated with emblems suit- 
able to their owners, whereupon it oc- 
curred to him that it would be a good 
scheme to have an automobile emblazon- 
ed on his shaving cup, and forthwith 
he ordered his barber to cause this to be 
done. The barber applied to an art 
decorator, and the latter, not having had 
such a call before, sent out for a photo- 
graph of an automobile and then re- 
produced it faithfully. Every line and 
every bit of equipment was strikingly 
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brought out. It was impossible for one 
to fail to recognize the make of car. 
The cup was sent to the barber, and 
the barber, highly pleased, showed it to 
Mr. Heller when he put in his usual 
daily appearance. 

Then came the climax. Heller stared 
at it, wrath enveloping his countenance. 
Being an advocate of gasolene over 
steam, his ire can be imagined when he 
saw depicted on his new shaving mug 
a “speaking likeness” of a White steam- 
er, in place of the Pipe car he very 
naturally wanted there. “What in 
ever made you put a steam, car on that 
cup?” he asked of the trembling barber, 
but the latter has not yet found cour- 
age to make a suitable reply, as all cars 
are alike to him and he can not imagine 
why the usually urbane Heller should 
have so suddenly blossomed out into a 
regular wild Indian. 





Did you ever notice that the men who 
succeed in life are invariably those who 
have a surplus of energy upon which to 
call at the supreme moment. Think it 
over, and you'll see that here is one 
rule with no exception. Go further, 
and you'll see the reverse is true; 
failure comes always to those who work 
up to their capacity and who when they 
most need it have no reserve of power 
to respond to a demand therefor. As 
it is with men, so it is with motors. No 
one knows this better or more thorough- 
ly than does President M. J. Budlong, 
of the Electric Vehicle Co., and so I was 
prepared when, discussing the alleged 
tendency to make automobiles un- 
necessarily high powered, to have Mr. 
Budlong in his characteristic fashion 
say: 

“Of course you do not need a 30 H. 
P. motor in a runabout, but in any kind 
of a car you do want a reasonable sur- 
plus of power beyond what you ordi- 
narily have to use. This, not so much 


for emergency work in deep sand, or 
to surmount sharp grades, and the likes 
of that, as it is for the easy working of 
the engine at all times. Any motor con- 
stantly pushed to its limit 
wear out. 


will soon 
An overworked piece of ma- 
chinery may be aptly compared to an 
overworked man. If a 12H. P. motor, 
for instance, will just about do the or- 
dinary work you demand of it, and you 
carry 18 H. P., your motor and the car 
it drives will each rua a great deal bet- 
ter and last a great while longer than 
either will if you carry only just 12 H. P. 
The idea which so many have that in or- 
der to get any advantage from a 40 H. 
P. car you must drive it at the rate of a 
mile a minute is all nonsense. The 
plain truth is that for steady going, 
heavy touring car work you will finish 
the season much more comfortably and 
have a great deal more car left at the 
end of the year if the car has been sup- 
plied with from 35 to 40 H. P. than you 
would if it had only been given 30 H. P. 
or less.” 

What Mr. Budlong says in this matter 
is horse sense not less than horse-power 
sense, and those who own cars or who 
think of doing so would do well to fol- 
low Mr. Budlong’s ideas to the letter 
when they choose their cars. 
been 
preached as an advisable thing for those 


Tooting your own horn has 


‘who would win out in life’s fierce race 


long before automobiles were even 
dreamed of. Now that motor cars have 
become realities the advisability of your 
tooting your horn long, loud, promptly 
and properly has increased, not lessen- 


ed. This 


grab-the-bulb-and-give-it-a- 


squeeze game with an auto horn isn’t 
what it’s cracked up to be, and often 


the grabber has to be little short of an 
acrobat to properly grab and do the 
half a dozen other things he must do 
in close quarters just when the prompt 
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and proper sounding of the horn is most 
vital. Here’s where Charles E. Miller 
comes to the front as usual in his role 
of the universal want detector and filler. 
You press the button, electricity and 
Miller do the rest. The Miller innova- 
tion consists of a horn of the ordinary 
form, having the usual reed, however. 
replaced by a diaphragm, like that 
of atelephone receiver. This diaphragm 
is caused to vibrate by a magnet alter- 
nately magnetized and demagnetized by 
a current of electricity flowing through 
a coil fitted with a vibrator. Six cells of 
a dry battery will produce a roar in the 
horn that should be effective in calling 
attention to the approach of a car to a 
dead man. The note produced is pe- 
culiar, and differs considerably but in- 
describably from that of the ordinary 
reed horns. The apparatus is furnished 
complete with horn or to be attached 
to the horn already on the car. The but- 
ton for operating it may be placed in 
any desired position, so that either foot 
or hand may be used for sounding the 
horn, thus making the giving of an 
alarm something which does not call for 
the driver to neglect at the same time 
some equally important matter connect- 
ed with the handling, guidance or stop- 
ping of the car itself. 

Do you know it isn’t everything to 
make a car go. Some people seem to 
think it is, but they change their opin- 
ions at once and for all, the first time 
the reverse of the go ahead proposition 
is put up to them and they find they 
can’t fill the bill. If I had my choice be- 
tween having a car equipped with a 
faulty brake and an excellent motor, or 
a faulty motor and an excellent brake, | 
believe I’d choose the latter. If a car re- 
fuses to go it really can’t harm anyone; 
if it refuses to stop it might injure every- 
one. I thought of all this when recently I 
came across one of the cleverest things 


in the brake line I have ever seen. The 
whole idea was so simple and so certain 
of action that it is a mystery to me why 
it has not always been employed on 
gasolene cars. The little fitment com- 
bines in itself an ingeniously designed 
and constructed switch with permanent 
or temporary cut out all actuated by the 
mere pressing of a foot lever. The mo- 
tor thus abruptly deprived of its igniting 
spark acts as a brake at once, but does 
so gently, without producing any sudden 
jar. Another advantage of all this is 
that this switch, fastened to the dash- 
board, may be used as an electric emer- 
gency brake and operated by the foot 
of the driver or the person sitting be- 
side him, whichever of them may see a 
danger which has escaped the notice of 
the other, thereby avoiding many acci- 
dents which occur where such a safe- 
guard is lacking. The Hess Ignition 
Co. have certainly completely filled a 
long felt want with this device. 

“Here’s a novelty,” said the jeweler 
into whose place I had strayed looking 
for an expert repairer for the split sec- 
ond timer I wanted to use up at Morris 
Park, “that is very popular this season 
among that class which has more money 
than it knows how to spend.” 

He took from a little satin-plush box 
a miniature automobile, about an inch 
and a half long, and sent it spinning 
across the show-case. It struck two 
or three other articles of jewelry, and, 
in true scorcher style, bowled them 
The little car was perfection in 
every detail. The frame, made of plat- 
inum, had not a part missing. The hubs 
of the little wheels (the wheels being 
not much larger in diameter than a pen- 
cil) diamonds; diamonds ran 


over. 


were 


- along the sides of the seats, and the 


seats themselves were made of several 
rubies forming a radiant, if somewhat 
hard, cushion. The lamps were a ruby 
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and an emerald on either side, and a 
diamond in the center of the dashboard. 
On the back of the car was a pin by 
which to attach the affair to the dress of 
the foolish woman who might become its 
owner. The price on the tag was $7,000. 
I did not buy it, and among all the fools 
I know, and believe me I know an awful 
lot of them, I can’t think of one who 
would be quite enough of an idiot to 
pay such a price for such an utterly 
useless and senseless toy. 

I heard a good one on R. E. Hardy, 
the genial gentleman whose business 
as well as pleasure it is to preach the 
gospel of excellency as exemplified in 
the Sta-rite plug. A rather impressive 
looking individual came into Mr. Har- 
dy’s place and finding the proprietor of 
it disengaged he asked if this was the 
place where they made a specialty of ig- 
nition. Recognizing the unexpected ar- 


rival of an angel, Mr. Hardy opened up 
his information batteries and at once 
proceeded to fill the visitor chuck full 
of the science of ignition, especially that 
brand of it which the Sta-rite plug was 
supposed to hold down. 
the visitor tried to interrupt, but it was 


Once or twice 


no use. Hardy had got started on a 
subject he is truly an expert and an en- 
thusiast on, and nothing could stop him. 
Finally, however, Hardy finished and 
the visitor had a chance to say, “Oh 
yes, it is all very interesting, don’t you 
know, but fhis spark affair isn’t the kind 
of ignition I wanted to inquire about. 
What I really wanted was to borrow a 
match” . But Hardy was in his pri- 
vate office long before the explainer 
could finish telling about what he ex- 
pected to ignite with the match he in- 
tended to borrow, though a ready filled 
pipe which he had held unused all during 
the talk would probably have given Mr. 
S. Holmes a very good clew as to his 
intentions. 
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There was a day, and not so very 
long ago, either, when the only ques- 
tion an intending purchaser of a car 
asked “How fast will it go?” 
While it is true that this sort of thing is 
very far from ceasing to exist even now, 
yet each day sees the old question of 
speed being supplanted by the saner one 
of how far not how fast a car can travel 
on a given amount of fuel. Ordinarily 
an arbitrary figure for this is set and 
the purchaser accepts the statement as 
true, buys and is contented or discon- 
tented, as circumstances subsequently 
determine, with his bargain, or the re- 
verse. Amid all of this guesswork 
comes the redoubtable S. F. Edge, who 
proceeds to give us some valuable data 
as a basis for determining just how far 
a well built car should travel on the road 
while consuming a single gallon of 
gasolene. In making his tests, Mr. 
Edge employed a standard four cyl- 
inder 20 H. P. Napier car fitted 
special gasolene tank hold- 
exactly one gallon. The start 
was made from a milestone just out- 
side of London. The first test resulted 
in 25% miles on one gallon of fuel, this 
including the climb up Dashwood Hill. 
The tank was then refilled and the sec- 
ond test, held on a continuation of the 
same road, showed 244 miles. On the 
third gallon 243 miles were covered, and 
the fourth gallon permitted a run of 27 
miles flat. These tests showed an aver- 
age of 25-11/16 miles for each gallon of 
gasolene consumed by the car, a per- 
formance which certainly is closely ap- 
proaching the phenomenal, since work- 
ing it out with gasolene at say thirteen 
cents in this country, a car here doing 
as well as the British one did would 
carry its user at an average expense per 


was, 


with a 


ing 


‘mile traveled of less than one-half of a 


cent, a price which certainly cannot be 


.considered exorbitant, not even by a 


motorphobe. 
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brought out. 
to fail to recognize the make of car. 
The cup was sent to the barber, and 
the barber, highly pleased, showed it to 
Mr. Heller when he put in his usual 
daily appearance. 

Then came the climax. Heller stared 
at it, wrath enveloping his countenance. 
Being an advocate of gasolene over 
steam, his ire can be imagined when he 
saw depicted on his new shaving mug 
a “speaking likeness’ of a White steam- 
er, in place of the Pipe car he very 
naturally wanted there. “What in 
ever made you put a steam car on that 
cup?” he asked of the trembling barber, 
but the latter has not yet found cour- 
age to make a suitable reply, as all cars 
are alike to him and he can not imagine 
why the usually urbane Heller should 


It was impossible for one 


have so suddenly blossomed out into a 
regular wild Indian. 

Did. you ever notice that the men who 
succeed in life are invariably those who 
have a surplus of energy upon which to 
Think it 
over, and you'll see that here is one 
further, 


call at the supreme moment. 


rule with no exception. Go 
and you'll see the reverse is true; 
failure comes always to those who work 
up to-their capacity and who when they 
most need it have no reserve of power 
to respond to a demand therefor. As 
it is with men, so it is with motors. No 
one knows this better or more thorough- 
ly. than does President M. J. Budlong, 
ofthe Electric Vehicle Co., and so I was 
prepared when, discussing the alleged 
tendency to make automobiles un- 
necessarily ‘high powered, to have Mr. 
3udlong in his characteristic fashion 
say: 

“Of course you do not need a 30 H. 
P. motor in a runabout, but in any kind 
of a car you do want a reasonable sur- 
plus of power beyond what you ordi- 


narily have to use. This, not so much 


for emergency work in deep sand, or 
to surmount sharp grades, and the likes 
of that, as it is for the easy working of 
the engine at all times. Any motor con- 
stantly pushed to its limit 


wear out. 


will soon 
An overworked piece of ma- 
chinery may be aptly compared to an 
If a 12 H. P. motor, 
for instance, will just about do the or- 
dinary work you demand of it, and you 


overworked man. 


carry 18 H. P., your motor and the car 
it drives will each rua a great deal bet- 
ter and last a great while longer than 
either will if you carry only just 12 H. P. 
The idea which so many have that in or- 
der to get any advantage from a 4o H. 
P. car you must drive it at the rate of a 
mile a minute is all The 


steady going, 


nonsense. 
plain truth is that for 
heavy touring car work you will finish 
the season much more comfortably and 
have a great deal more car left at the 
end of the year if the car has been sup- 
plied with from 35 to 40 H. P. than you 
would if it had only been given 30 H. P. 
or less.” 

What Mr. Budlong says in this matter 
is horse sense not less than horse-power 
sense, and those who own cars or who 
think of doing so would do well to fol- 
low Mr. Budlong’s ideas to the letter 
when they choose their cars. 
been 


horn has 


preached as an advisable thing for those 


Tooting your own 


who would win out in life’s fierce race 
before automobiles were even 
dreamed of. Now that moxor cars have 


long 


become realities the advisability of your 


tooting your horn long, loud, promptly 
and properly has increased, not lessen- 
ed. This grab-the-bulb-and-give-it-a- 
squeeze game with an auto horn isn’t 
what it’s cracked up to be, and often 
the grabber has to be little short of an 
acrobat to properly grab and do the 
half a dozen other things he must do 
in close quarters just when the prompt 





